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CAN N ON 


- ce e Of eourse’”’ 


A CERTAIN manufacturer of towels makes them so well and 
sells them so wisely that these interesting ratios now hold, for 
the United States and its possessions: 


THE CHANCES ARE 


* 
2 I that the next towel you 
meet will be a Cannon towel. 


* ° 
3 to i that a woman will prefer a 
Cannon towel to the same towel without 
the label and costing 10% less. 


* 
4 to I when the prices are equal- 
ized and the same test made. 


* 
5 to I that magazine readers will 
mention Cannon as the name of the 
best known, best liked towel. 





This proud record is a glorious tribute to unremitting salesmanship and 
courageous advertising persistently directed toward all the factors con- 
cerned with the buying and selling of towels —“class” and “mass” con- 
sumers, department stores, hotels, hospitals, linen supply houses. * For 
14 years it has been our assignment to apply the power of the printed word. 


* Details of surveys and tests which validate thesa 
ratios will be discussed with interested executives 


N. Ww. AYER & SON, Incorporated 


Advertising Headquarters: Washington Square, Philadelphia 
NEW YORK ° BOSTON : CHICAGO . SAN FRANCISCO 
DETROIT « LONDON «+ MONTREAL « BUENOS AIRES « SAO PAULO 
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This Week 


MANUFACTURER looks at 

his distribution. His product is 
one that, normally, reaches the 
consumer through the jobber and 
retailer. The manufacturer has been 
told that the jobber has passed 
out. Possibly, back in the whoopla 
days before 1929, the manufac- 
turer dabbled with jobbing him- 
self, to the extent of estab- 
lishing branches. Then, during 
the post-whoopla period, he closed 
some of the less _ profitable 
branches and returned to the job- 
bers those branches’ distributive 
functions. And now, with business 
on the up-turn and with the busi- 
ness picture changing almost daily, 
he is on the fence. 

What of the jobber, now? Shall 
the manufacturer assume that the 
jobber is done for? 

Well, in this week’s Printers’ 
Ink, R. O. Eastman tells the puz- 
zled manufacturer that “the bald 
truth is that the jobber, in spite 
of his own noble efforts to that 
end, has never been eliminated.” 
Jobbers may come and jobbers may 
go; but the jobbing function runs 
on and on. What of the future 
distributive relations? Under the 
title, “Jobber Comes Back,” Mr. 
Eastman presents the answer. 


An industrial advertiser looks at 
his appropriation—and it takes no 
seventh sense to see that many in- 
dustrial advertisers have been look- 
ing at their appropriations and 
mauling them. Basically, says C. B. 
Larrabee, the problem is one of 
policy. Drawing precedent from a 
previous article—and his facts and 
trends from a survey of 100 
industrial advertisers—he recom- 
mends that the matter be ap- 
proached from the angle of task- 
method. For the further guidance 


of advertisers in the durable-goods 
industry, he offers and analyzes 
five other recommendations. 

* * * 


Sampling with words! T. Harry 
Thompson, no mean copy writer 
himself, tells how good adver- 
tising, while it cannot convey taste 
and aroma, can certainly stir the 
imagination. There is real help 


here for the harassed word-mixer, 
in the agency or out of it. 
x * * 


The new product’s name was a 
“natural.” The christeners had 
selected “Marvelous.” The price 
was to be moderate. Then rose 
the question: How to introduce the 
new thing into the line of a com- 
pany whose creations already 
ranged from cosmetics at popular 
prices to attars worth, roughly, a 
king’s ransom? This week, D. K. 
Healy, advertising director of the 
Hudnut Sales Co., Inc., discloses 
the solution. 

* * 

Occasionally a product that looks 
like a natural goes out on the mar- 
ket and flops. Consider the Lek- 
trolite cigarette lighter. Here was 
a gadget whose sales and whose 
satisfactory performance seemed 
insured. The manufacturer went 
into seven big-circulation maga- 
zines, and established sales outlets. 
“And then,” relates A. M. An- 
drews, president of the Platinum 
Products Company, Inc., which 
makes the Lektrolite, “along came 
Christmas. Were we deluged with 
orders? We were not!” Thanks 
partly to consumer carelessness 
and partly to the lighter’s internal 
delicacy, Lektrolite had collided 
with bad-will. How to get out? A 
part of the answer lay in rede- 
sign. But the other part, the 
harder part of winning back the 
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product’s dissatisfied users—that 

part Mr. Andrews describes for 

our readers this week. 
* * * 

And here’s a new way to pro- 
mote ensemble selling. To insure 
that its product will become a po- 
tential element in every consumer 
contact and to gain retailers’ good- 
will, Holeproof Hosiery has 
developed a “color wheel.” Hole- 
proof tells the readers of PrInt- 
ERs’ INK how the wheel helped 
garner 116 new accounts. 


Offhand it might seem that a 
steamship company, if any kind of 
company, ought to find a happy ad- 
vertising medium in motion pic- 
tures. Think of the material! 
But for the steamship company, 
as for a company that makes 
peanut diggers or piston rings, 
there remain the matters of the 
distribution of those reels and the 
circulation thereof. W. A. Probst, 
of the motion-picture division of 
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the Cunard Line, tells how Cu- 
nard’s system of motion-picture 
distribution dovetails with the com- 
pany’s general advertising. 

es 8 6 


The market is 90 per cent sold. 
To a manufacturer in that happy 
position, the situation might sug- 
gest that now he can coast along, 
Not so, says H. C. Berkeley, gen- 
eral sales manager of the Inland 
Manufacturing Company, whose 
unique product is the flexible 
freezing tray that goes into a me- 
chanical refrigerator. You are in 
an enviable position, perhaps, but 
you had better dig in. Mr. Berk- 
eley discusses the how and why of 
“Advertising as Insurance.” 

~ » * 


Johnson & Johnson’s newest 
sales-help device is a _ revolving 
merchandiser that displays an as- 
sortment of the company’s fastest- 
selling first aid products. Along 

with the merchandiser goes an in- 
genious window display. 
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First Flight 


One fledgling advertiser after 
Iving another has hesitatingly taken 


Mm as- 


stest- advertising flight in The New 


Along 
in in- Yorker 


Usually the results—in tangible 
form—make him a regular. 


Sometimes it’s electrifying. 
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Jobber Comes Back 


This Is Outcome of Manufacturer Being at Last Forced to 
Study Economics of His Industry 


By R. O. Eastman 


Consultant in Research and Marketing 


Ww 


on the next page. 


HEN I started to write this article, at the request of 
PRINTERS’ INK, I first sketched out the two figures shown 
They represent ten manufacturers serving an 


equal number of retailers in two different ways; first through a 
jobber, second with the jobber eliminated. 

I drew them purely to help me think; not with the slightest 
idea of submitting such elementary diagrams to merchandising 
minds that have become accustomed to dealing in the third and 
fourth dimensions of their increasingly complicated distributive 


structures. But as they got me 
back to essential fundamentals, so 
may they others. 

I drew the diagrams and then 
asked the question which has been 
asked academically for a genera- 
tion or two, “Is the jobber an eco- 
nomic waste ?” 

The diagrams look something 
like the charts hung up in the 
optician’s office to test astigmatism, 
don’t they? Perhaps that’s what 
they really are—tests for economic 
astigmatism. 

* * * 

The bald truth is that the job- 
ber, in spite of his own noble ef- 
forts to that end, has never been 
eliminated. His “come-back” is as 
sure as shooting because he has 
never gone anywhere. By that I 
mean that while jobbers may come 
and jobbers may go, as they have, 
the jobbing function, like Tenny- 
son’s brook, runs on forever. 

That function, evaded to a large 
degree by the jobber institution, 
has been taken up of necessity, 
here by the manufacturer himself 
with direct selling branches, there 
by the manufacturer’s agent, who, 
saving your reverence, is a sort 
of jobber, and again by the chain 
store which wears the habit of a 
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jobber on its back and the retail- 
er’s white apron on its front and 
thereby, as the saying goes, “gets 
them going and coming.” 

In this discussion, however, we 
are speaking of the jobber as an 
institution, the “wholesaler,” if you 
please, to accord him the designa- 
tion he once cherished and hon- 
ored. And to start with, we may 
well admit that it is difficult to 
generalize regarding him. The dif- 
ficulty lies in the fact that there is 
a wide variation in the jobbing 
situation, the jobbing requirement 
and in the degree of decadence of 
the jobber institution in each of the 
various industries in which the 
jobbing function holds an impor- 
tant place. 

Let us try to define the jobber, 
then briefly rehearse the causes 
of his rise and decline and see if 
that does not indicate rather clearly 
the next development. 

In my first paragraph I referred, 
advisedly, to “serving” the retail- 
er, not merely “selling” him. The 
wholesaler’s true function is a 
threefold function of service. Theo- 
retically the three functions he per- 
forms about balance in importance. 
They are, in their usual order of 
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“NEXT TIME GET ETHYL” 


June 14, 1934 


E KNOWS that in business it's 

an invariable fact: “You get 
just what you pay for—no more and 
no less.” And now as he drives his 
car along, his Better Judgment re. 
minds him: “The same holds true of 
gasoline. You can’t get Ethyl qual- 
ity at regular price.” 

Whether you paid $500 or $5000 
for your car, isn’t it sound economy 
to make the most of that investment, 
every minute and every mile that 
you drive? Particularly, when Ethyl 
costs only 2¢ a gallon over regular 
gasoline. Less, on the average, than 
$1 a month! Ethyl Gasoline Corpo. 
ration, New York City. 


BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN, Incorporated, ADVERTISING 
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“This Ethyl Gasoline series has 


started me using it in my car.” 
“Who’s writing it, do you know?” 


“BBDO.” 


New Yorm « Carcaco - Boston -. Burrato . Pritrssuncm . MINNEAPOLIS 
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10 Manufacturers 
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* 





| 
10Retailers | 





importance: One, banking or 
standing between the manufacturer 
and a horde of doubtful credits; 
two, warehousing—receiving, stor- 
ing, and distributing commodities 
at a point of availability to the 
cOmmunity served; three, selling. 

First of all a banker. His eco- 
nomic necessity dates back to the 


FIGURE 2 


times when this was primarily an 
agricultural country, with a great 
majority of the people living and 
working on farms. From seeding 
time till harvest the farmer had to 
eat and feed his stock, buy clothing 
and tools. The storekeeper had to 
carry him. The storekeeper had 
to have his goods; the manufac- 
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for New York morning papers 


N early 80 per cent 
of all New York City families receive 
morning newspapers in their homes. 
Morning newspapers’ home-effective cir- 
culation is twice that of evening news- 


papers. 


—so the women heads of families reported to 


R. L. Polk & Co. 
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turer had to have his money. That’s 
where the jobber came in and set 
up a “bank” for his merchandise. 

The farmer’s sons and daughters 
moved to town. Farms became 
more mechanized. Transportation 
progress and good roads brought 
markets closer to the barnyard. 
America became more industrial; 
less agricultural. In industry peo- 
ple are paid every week and 
they, in turn, pay cash for their 
goods, and to that extent the bank- 
ing function disappears. 

But just at this junction when 
the ax of progress seemed to be 
hacking at the jobber’s roots, For- 
tune offered him an opportunity to 
fortify himself more firmly than 
ever before. That was when the 
“storekeeper” went out of busi- 
ness. Did anyone observe when that 
occurred? It was with the begin- 
ning of the era of so-called “hand- 
to-mouth buying.” The _ store- 
keeper went out of business as 
such, and became a service station. 
He bought with one hand and dis- 
pensed with the other. 

Somebody has to “keep store,” 
that is provide the reservoir for 
merchandise necessary to keep fac- 
tories steadily running and con- 
sumers steadily supplied. The re- 
tail store was the earliest reservoir 
—that’s where it got its name. 
When the retail store stopped stor- 
ing, the goods backed up. 


Jobber Muffed an 
Opportunity 

Here was the jobber’s golden 
opportunity to fulfil his second 
function, that of warehouser, in a 
time of dire need on the part of 
the manufacturer, and take up the 
slack. He muffed it completely. 
Perhaps he read—as I did once— 
one of the sage bulletins of the 
Department of Commerce which 
advised him to discontinue the un- 
profitable lines and concentrate on 
the 10 per cent or so that were 
profitable. And perhaps he failed 
to recognize any more than did the 
Department itself, that this was 
counseling him to go out of the 
jobbing business. At any rate, he 
took the advice, and how! 

What about selling? From time 
immemorial we have heard it said, 


‘problems astounded me. 


“The jobber doesn’t do any sell- 
ing; he’s only an order-taker.” 
Well, in recent times a good many 
people have come to the conclusion 
that a sufficient amount of effec- 
tive order-taking would be a pretty 
satisfactory substitute for a lot of 
ineffective aggressive selling. Give 
me the results of the order-taking 
for any one of a dozen successful 
national advertisers and I'll give 
you, gladly, the results of the ag- 
gressive selling for the whole 
group of them. 


Not Altogether His 
Own Folly 


As a go-getting selling combina- 
tion the jobber, speaking generally, 
wouldn’t take many medals, but as 
an effective, day in and day out 
order-taking machine, he would be 
hard to beat—and has been. 

Many harsh things have been 
said about the blindness and crass 
stupidity of the jobber, and about 
his having been the victim of his 
own follies—and we are echoing 
some of those indictments here. 
But on this score the jobber is not 
altogether without effective re- 
joinder. He may well point out 
that he was the victim of other 
follies, and depredations besides 
his own; that under the restraint 
of the anti-trust laws he was not 
permitted to employ the simplest 
weapons in defense of his economic 
position. That his languishment 
was at a juncture when any com- 
bination of trade was assumed to 
be in restraint of trade, with no 
conception of the possibility of 
a combination purely for its pro- 
tection. He, perhaps even more 
than the manufacturer or the re- 
tailer, became the victim of profit- 
less competition and predatory 
price-cutting, for being the “mid- 
dle man” placed him in a particu- 
larly assailable position. 

well remember an occasion 
when I sat through a two-day ses- 
sion of the Canadian Wholesale 
Grocery Guild in Montreal, being 
the only non-member present. The 
frankness of the discussions and 
the objective attack upon current 
Finally 
near the close of the session when 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Million-dollar or more life insurance is carried by 320 


Americans. 361 copies of our magazines go into 151 
of these super-rich homes . . . full check on request. 
The richer the market, the better our showing. 


The Condé ‘Nast Publications 
VOGUE: VANITY FAIR - HOUSE & GARDEN 
lead the luxury market 





Beer in Cans 


THE Gottfried Krueger Brewing 
Company of Newark, N. J., 
is introducing a new metal “pack- 
age” for beer—a modern interpre- 
tation of the “growler” of yes- 
terday. Three years were spent 
in the development of this new 
container. 

A questionnaire and four intro- 
ductory cans of the company’s 
“Finest” beer were sent by special 
messenger to 1,000 of the com- 
pany’s regular customers—dealer 
and consumer—together with a 
brief message from William C. 
Kreuger, the president of the 
brewery. 

To the question, “How do you 
like beer in cans?” 89.3 per cent 
of the replies were in the affirma- 
tive. Ninety-two per cent of the 
consumers who replied considered 
the non-returnable feature of 
“cans” to be a real advantage; 
85.2 per cent believed that it is an 
important advantage to be able to 
store twice as much beer in such 
a “package” as could be stored in 
bottles. 

It is claimed that beer in cans 
has several advantages over other 
styles of packaging. What may 
turn out to be an important advan- 


+ 


Insincere 


HERALD-Post 
LovuISVILLE 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Mr. William C. D’Arcy, in the 
copy department of whose agency 
I once worked, described, in the 
course of his remarks at the recent 
convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies, a 
kind of advertising with which I 
am unfamiliar. 

“Advertising,” to quote him, 
“that reeks with vulgarity for the 
sheer sake of being vulgar; ad- 
vertising that is suggestive merely 


tage from the standpoint of the 
dealer is that there is no annoyance 
at all with returns and refunds. 


+ 


and Silly 


for the shock it will cause,” etc. 

Where are examples of this ad- 
vertising to be found? Incidentally, 
who foots the bills?—and, further- 
more, why? 

A fairer sweeping criticism of 
advertising, it seems to me, is that 
so much of it is so insincere—and 
so silly! Wherein, my feet are 
solidly planted. Let anyone call on 
me for examples of insincerity and 
silliness in advertising print, and 
I will undertake to point out a lot 
of- patent sophistry and frightful 
claptrap for him to read. 

Epwarp O’FALLoN, Jr. 
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Sampling with Words 


Good Descriptive Writing Can Stir Imagination, Even Though 
opy Cannot Convey Taste and Aroma 


By T. Harry Thompson 


Copy Supervisor, N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


IF a newspaper or a magazine or 
a piece of direct-mail printing 
could set before its readers an 
actual plate of ice cream (let us 
say), cool and smooth and redolent 
of strawberries, there would be a 
New Deal in Advertising. Or it 
might be a glass of ginger ale, a 
plate of oven-baked beans, a jittery 
mould of gelatine, a cup of seal- 
brown coffee—inviting your lips in 
every waft of fragrance. 

Obviously, you cannot sample 
such things as taste and aroma 
through the medium of printer’s 
ink, Therefore, the next best thing 
to sampling (aside from photo- 
graphs and drawings, which are 
really marvelous today) is descrip- 
tive writing that stirs the imagina- 
tion, and, in the case of a food or 
a beverage or a cigarette, sets the 
taste-buds of the tongue to palpi- 
tating in eager anticipation. 

The skilled writer of advertising 
samples with words! 

He paints mental pictures which 
call up scenes and products and 
reactions for the reader. Christo- 
pher Morley puts the lure of a sea- 
voyage into a phrase: “The smell 
of blue water.” 

Reading that, one who has been 
to sea envisions a spanking ship, 
the gentle rise and dip of her send- 
ing salt-flecked foam in a spear- 
head from the bow. He hears, in 
his mind, the creak of rigging as 
full-bellied sails strain at the spars. 
He wants to take an ocean-voyage, 
for something in “the smell of blue 
water” brings it all back to him, 
sends him on the run to the nearest 
steamship office. 

A manufacturer of ice cream 
says: “Imagine red-ripe straw- 
berries, bursting with juice.” The 
reader has seen—has eaten—such 
strawberries, plump and _ tender 
and bulging with sun-ripened 
nectar, It sets his mouth to water- 


ing. “Picture them tossed into a 
swirling sea of golden cream,” the 
copy continues. Here is the ice 
cream freezer, turning, turning, 
with its precious cargo of farm- 
sweet cream, reflecting the pale 
gold of a winter’s sun. 

Into this mix, I assume, are 
“tossed” the crushed strawberries, 
imparting their fresh-fruit flavor 
to the cream, sweetened to taste. 
As the paddles flail it to whipped- 
cream consistency, the taste-buds 
of tongue and uvula literally hun- 
ger to surround this cooling morsel 
of nourishment. 

Some day, if it hasn’t been done 
already, I can conceive of a per- 
fumer buying an insert of absorb- 
tive paper which he will saturate 
with a certain essence. In the 
meantime, he will sample with 
words. Here is a piece of copy 
which comes close to what I mean: 


Rain, sudden and slanting and 
silver, enters the garden—brushes 
the honeysuckle, fingers the roses, 
lingers by the jasmine—and, pass- 
ing, as swiftly leaves, souvenir to 
the sun, a more enchanting fra- 
grance than before. There is a per- 
fume made to recreate those lovely 
moments of the garden; to number, 
like the sun-dial, only shining hours. 
Orchis is the blending of a hundred 
fragrant blossoms, tuberoses and 
lilies, violets and acacia. Orchis is 
a melody, woven of rare sweet 
scents. 


Let us leave the olfactory for a 
moment to join the auditory. The 
radio, of course, has done a fair 
job of reproducing phonograph 
records. Do you remember the 
Orthophonic Victrola? Here is a 
word-sample from my personal rel- 
iquary, if you will permit: 


A faint tremolo in the upper 
register, like a cry from afar, deep- 
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ening into a rumble of vibrant, ma- 
jestic chords. Under the deft touch 
of a master-hand, a great instru- 
ment is weaving its spell. Like 
something human, it runs the gamut 
of emotion, from low-voiced despair 
to stentorian triumph. You are 
thrilling the pipe-organ music—in 
your own home! You almost see the 
giant pipes, rising like the facade 
of some cathedral. You readily pic- 
ture the fingers of the organist 
gliding over the keys and manipu- 
lating the stop, so amazingly life- 
like is reproduction through the 
Orthophonic Victrola. 

same 


And another from the 


Noah’s Ark: 


A hundred trained voices—blended 
as the rainbow. A mighty paean 
swelling from a hundred throats 
—a velvet tapestry of tone that 
fairly lifts you out of your chair— 
now soothing, now stirring, as the 
melody changes from pianissimo 
to fortissimo in a kaleidoscope of 
color. You are thrilling to an oper- 
atic chorus—in your own home! 
So flawless is reproduction through 
the Orthophonic Victrola playing 
Victor Records, you can pick out 
the tenors and the baritones and the 
sopranos and the contraltos as dis- 
tinctly as a weaver can separate the 
strands of a Gobelin tapestry. Each 
voice is there, and yet it is the 
design you feel and not the single 
threads. 


Can you take, from the same 
source, a piece of copy that at- 
tempted to sample Paul White- 
man’s playing of the once-popular 
“When Day Is Done?” 

The muted trumpet casts its spell. 
A simple melody, played with feel- 
ing in slow, ballad tempo. Restful. 
Soothing. Then, at a cue from the 
piano, the music swings into dance- 
rhythm. The trumpeter stands up 
for the solo-lead, while the beat of 
banjos continues the rhythm, with 
the clock-like precision of a metro- 
nome. Stimulating! Then—allegro! 
—the tout ensemble in a breathless 
finish that leaves you thrilled and 
happy. You are listening to a popu- 
lar concert-orchestra—in your own 
home! Almost, you look into the 
faces of the musicians themselves, 
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so perfect is the illusion with the 
Orthophonic Victrola playing Victor 
Records. You sit and listen, or get 
up and dance. 


At the recent Art Directors) 
Show, you saw a drawing by 
Pierre Roy for the French Line, 
entitled “Bouquet,” which romped 
off with a “bouquet” in the form 
of a gold medal. But do you re 
member the copy that went under 
the picture in the advertising? 


Even the names of the great 
wines of France breathe an aroma 
of sun-drenched vineyards—Chateay 
Yquem, Chambertin, Hospices de 
Beaune, Veuve Clicquot. And so 
through the roll-call of splendid and 
fabulous vintages. 

With a ceremony prescribed by 
tradition (treasured even through 
the Cocktail Age), these wines are | 
served, and reverently consumed, 
aboard French Line ships. The 
sommelier, that genial mentor, bears 
in the cradled bottle. The cork is 
drawn with a deft flourish . . . the 
nectar poured with a conjurer’s 
skill. You lift your glass, twirl it, 
inhale the bouquet. Then, and then 
only, do you take your first incred- 
ible sip! 

If the aesthetics of wine strike 
you as a pleasant study, consider 
the delights of French Line cuisine 
as a supplementary research. Who 
but a French Line chef knows four 
hundred and twenty ways of pre- 
paring a filet of sole? And where 
but in a French milieu can he do 
full justice to his calling? Cherish 
the thought of cold langouste ac- 
companied by Chablis 1921. Truffled 
capon plus Chablis Lafite 1923. 
With the crowning soufflé, a Cham- 
pagne, demi-sec, to be continued 
after dinner. A profound and mov- 
ing subject this—with infinite pos- 
sibilities. 

Yes, Mr. Riddell, I read your 
Wine-Manual to End Wine-Man- 
uals and enjoyed it-no end. But, if 
you won't think me a babe-in-the- 
woods, I am going to get on a boat 
this summer nevertheless and 
watch the sommelier do his stuff. 


_An old word-sampler myself, I still 


fall for the sampling of other writ- 
ers. I hope you won't mind. 
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@ important in Cosmopolitan’s 1934 GAINS over 1933 is 
increased use of COLOR in its pages. But Cosmopolitan | 
lieves that MORE COLOR in all publications would increc 
the effectiveness of all advertising. So Cosmopolitan has j 
published “There’s a TURN to COLOR in Magazine Adve 
ing”...the most novel as well as the most effective CO 
salesman for many a long year. If you have not seen 


send 25 cents to Cosmopolitan to cover the cost of maili 


CLIP COUPON OR ORDER ON YOUR OWN LETTERHEAD 
Advertising Promotion Dept., Cosmopolitan Magazine 
959 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
Please send me “ There’s a TURN to COLOR in Magazine Advertising”. I 
close 25 cents (stamps or coin) for mailing costs. 
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Dialog for Conventions 


How a Humorous Presentation, in Mock-Trial Form, Can 
Convey an Important Message 


RINTERS’ INK for May 24 

(page 41) presented an article 
by Kenilworth H. Mathus, editor 
of publications of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
on how to dramatize a sales con- 
vention. 

Mr. Mathus discussed the subject 
broadly, and hence lacked space 
to go into particulars—such highly 
important particulars, for instance, 
as how to write a play or playlet. 

In almost any public library, 
a prospective playwright can find 
books on dramatic technique. Here, 
however, is presented something 


more tangible, perhaps more help- 
ful, and certainly more intrinsically 
entertaining—the actual lines of a 
mock-trial skit as it was put on 
before a convention of Connecticut 
Mutual men. : 


* * 


Before the curtain is drawn, the 
audience hears the thumping of a 
gavel and a voice (the judge’s) 
shouting: “Where's the jury? 
Where’s the jury?” The curtain, 
parting, reveals a courtroom— 
judge on the bench, two attorneys 
at @ table, left center, and down- 
stage right, in a chair, an indi- 
vidual who looks bewildered. 


Attorney for Plaintiff (indicating 
audience): There, your honor, is 
the jury. 


Judge: Well, it’s about time! 
what’s this case about? 


Atty.’s for Plaintiff and Defendant 
(arising and speaking as one): 
This, your honor, is the case of 
John Doe vs. John Doe. I am the 
attorney for the (and one says 
plaintiff and the other defendant). 


Judge: Just as I thought. (To be- 
wildered individual in chair) Who 
are you? 

Doe: Why, I—I—I—— 

Atty. for Defendant: That, your 


honor, is my client, the defendant, 
Mr. John P. Doe. 


Now, 


25 


Judge (leaning over and shaking 
hands with Doe): How are ya! 
(Then to attorneys) Now where's 
the plaintiff? 

Doe: I—I—I’m the plaintiff, too. 


Judge: What is this—a game? 
(Attorneys jump up and the judge 
bangs the gavel.) Order! One at 
a time. (Points at attorney for 
the plaintiff) You tell me. 


Atty. for Plaintiff: This man is 
my client, the plaintiff, Mr. John 
P. Doe. We charge the defendant 
with having made malicious and 
felonious depredations on the plain- 
tiff’s time with consequent injury 
and impairment to the legitimate 
fruits thereof. 
Judge: All right. But after this 
speak English. Mr. Doe, this is a 
serious charge. Gentlemen of the 
jury, let me make it clear to you, 
at the inception of this momentous 
adjudicature, that we are here con- 
cerned with the allegation of an 
offense, the subversive and perni- 
cious nature of which strikes at 
the roots of our lives. Proceed 
with the case for the plaintiff. 
Atty. for Plaintiff: I call 
plaintiff, Joe Doe. 

(Doe takes the stand at the right 
of the bench.) 
Judge: So help you God? 
Doe: So help me God. 
Judge: So help him God. Go ahead. 


Atty. for Plaintiff : 
John Doe? 

Judge: Skip that. 

Atty. for Plaintiff: Are you in the 
life insurance business? 

Doe: Yes. For five years now. 
Atty. for Plaintiff: How do you 
know? 


Atty. for Defendant: I object. The 
evidence is incompetent, irrelevant 
and immaterial. 


Atty. for Plaintiff: Your honor, 


the 


Is your name 
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I am about to show that the plain- 
tiff Doe has no way of telling how 
long he’s been in the life insurance 
business except by counting his 
birthdays. It’s important. 


Judge: Consider it shown. Go 
ahead. 


Atty. for Plaintiff: It has been 
proved that you have no way of 
telling how long you have been in 
the life insurance business except 
by counting your birthdays. In 
your own language, why is this? 


Doe: I allege that the said Doe 
did maliciously, feloniously and— 


Judge: He said, 
language.” 


Doe: Well, this guy Doe—the 
trouble is, to tell the truth, I don’t 
know. You see, I been goin’ along, 
entertainin’ the belief that I was 
workin’ close to capacity, making 
a fair livin’, when one day I wises 
up to the fact that other fellas— 
fellas with nothin’ on the ball that 
I haven’t got—were makin’ my 
production look anemic. I scouts 
around to find out how they’re 
doin’ it, and I’m dad-blamed, but 
most of ’em know! But when I 
come to stack it up against what I 
was doin’, I couldn’t, because the 
fact was, J didn’t know. 


Atty. for Plaintiff: But what did 
you suspect? 


Doe: I suspected that this Doe did 
carelessly and heedlessly allow, 
condone and permit a seepage of 
my time and effort through gross 
negligence in the matter of charts, 
statistics and records. (To his at- 
torney) How’m I doin’? 


Atty. for Plaintiff: Great! Keep 
it up. (To attorney for defendant) 
Your witness. 


Atty. for Defendant: Now, Mr. 
Doe, in your testimony—which I 
must declare was most irregular— 
you implied that, granting your 
production to have been unsatis- 
factory, the causes might have been 
found in absence of figures and 
records. Might you not find an 
explanation more simple and more 
accurate in your ability as a sales- 
man? Mr. Doe, do you consider 


“In your own 
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yourself a natural-born salesman? 
Atty. for Plaintiff: I object! 


Judge: Objection sustained! My 
good sir, you offend the court. It 
is a well-recognized principle of 
selling law that selling is less de- 
pendent upon native or inherent 
ability than on initiative and 
planned work. Let the jury re- 
member that, too. Proceed. 


Atty. for the Defendant: Your 
honor, you make it very difficult 
I think that, for the time being, 
we'll rest. 


Doe (yawning) : That's a good idea 
I could use a little nap myself. 


(Doe moves to leave the stand.) 


Atty. for Plaintiff: Here, you! 
Where are you going? (To judge) 
I call the defendant, John Doe. 


(Sighing, Doe settles himself in 
the witness chair again.) 


Judge: There’s too much Doe 
around here. Do you swear that 
you are now the defendant? 


Doe: I feel very uncomfortable. 
Judge: You ought to. Proceed. 


Atty. for Defendant: This man is 
now my client. Do you mind if I 
question him first? 


Judge: No. But make it snappy. 
I don’t like you. 


Atty. for the Defendant: Yes, sir. 
Now, Mr. Doe, answer sharp, 
please. Between the time you leave 
the house in the morning and re- 
turn to it at night, do you or do 
you not attend movies, frequent 
pool rooms, roost in the office, or 
otherwise occupy yourself in the 
manner described as frittering? 
Doe: I do not. 

Atty. for the Defendant: Do you 
or do you not keep your prospect 
files in respectable shape, route 
your calls, prepare for your inter- 
views and otherwise comport your- 
self in a manner becoming an un- 
derwriter and a gentleman? 


Doe: T do. 


Aity. for Plaintiff: Do you mean 
a gentleman of leisure? 


Doe: I do. 
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Atty. for the Defendant: He does 
not ! 


Judge: Order! Go ahead. 


Atty. for the Defendant: I haven't 
much further to go. I have shown 
that the said John Doe has not pil- 
fered the time of the said Doe. 
He has worked and slaved long 
and industriously. If the results 
are not all that the said plaintiff 
Doe could wish, he must look else- 
where for his reasons. The defense 
rests. 

(Again Doe tries to leave the 
stand.) 


Judge: Doe, sit still. Cross exam- 
ination for the plaintiff. And make 
it good, or I'll take a hand, myself. 


Atty. for the Plaintiff: It will be 
good. Mr. Doe, you've told us 


you've been in business five years. 
Will you tell us, now, approxi- 
mately how much life insurance 
you have put into effect? 


Doe: About a million, I guess. 


Atty. for Plaintiff: You have put 
in force about a million. Now look 


alive and focus your mind. It is 
presumed that your business, as is 
the business of every other under- 
writer, is divided among various 
classes of prospects—salaried per- 
sons, executives and clerks, profes- 
sional persons, and so on. Now, 
will you tell the court with which 
of these classes you have been 
most successful in the past year, 
both as to amount and as to lives? 


Doe (After cogitation): I don’t 
know if I should answer that. I 
ought to consult my counsel. 


Judge: Tell the court. 


Doe: Well, let’s see. H-m-m-m. 
Yes, I did best with salaried per- 
sons, I guess. 


Atty. for Plaintiff (to jury) : He’s 
done best with salaried persons, he 
guesses. And having guessed that, 
Mr. Doe, may the court assume 
that you have tried to spend most 
of your time with those prospects 
that gave you the most business? 
Doe: Why—uh—say! Y’know, I 
had an interesting case last week. 
I think it was Monday, after din- 
ner. I said to my wife, “Jane,” I 


_ of the jury. 
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said, “you know old Bill Kootz 
works for Etterschlag and Schultz, 
and I think I’ll—” 

Judge: Did you or did you not 
allocate, distribute, assign, and dis- 
seminate your time in the manne: 
suggested by counsel? 


Doe: No. 

Judge: Then don’t waste the time 
: They all had an in 
teresting case last week. 

Atty. for Plaintiff: How many in- 
terviews do you require to make 
one sale? 

Doe: Do I have to answer that? 


Judge: Yes. Tell the nice man 


Doe: I don’t know. 

Atty. for Plaintiff: Well, can you 
tell me the exact commission value, 
to you, of every sales contact you 
make? 

(Doe chews his fingernails.) 

Judge: I think we can safely as- 
sume that the witness doesn't 
know. Proceed. 
Atty. for Plaintiff: I want to ask 
the witness if he ever has seen the 
items I am about to introduce 
in evidence, (Shows Doe record 
books used in the company’s time- 
control plan.) 

(Doe peers at the books.) 

Doe: Oh, yes. Yes, I see. But, 
you know, I’m an old hand at thi 
business and— 

Atty. for Defendant: We submit, 


your honor, that the witness does 
not purport to be a bookkeeper. 


Atty. for Plaintiff: I have some 
depositions, your honor, from men 
whose worst enemies wouldn't call 
them bookkeepers. May I bring 
them as testimony before the court’ 


Judge: Who are these deponents? 
Atty. for Plaintiff: Connecticut 
Mutual salesmen. 

Judge: I'll read ’em myself. 


(Judge reads aloud letters from 
various salesmen who have used 
the company’s time-control plan.) 
Judge: 
lightening depositions. 


Most estimable and en- 
The case is 
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now closed for the defense. . (The 
defease attorney sits at the counsel 
table with his head on his arms.) 
The case is now closed for the de- 
fense! (Defense atforney. doesn’t 
stir The defense has collapsed. 
Proceed with your summary. 


Atty. for Plaintiff: Your honor, 
ladics and gentlemen of the jury: 
[ plan no bombastic close. I merely 
submit that in the person of this 
miserable defendant, accused and I 
believe convicted of squandering 
his own time, each and every one 
of you is on trial. Acquit him, my 
friends, and you testify to a shock- 
ing lack of knowledge of your- 
selves, and of what are the ele- 
ments of success. 


Judge: Ladies and gentlemen of 
the jury: In giving these instruc- 
tions with which it is my preroga- 
tive to guide you toward reaching 
a decision, I know of no better 
point of departure than the closing 
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Franco-American Spaghetti 
to Ruthrauff & Ryan 


Campbell Soup Company, Cam- 
. J., has appointed Ruthrauff & 
' Ine. , as its advertising agent for 
American spaghetti, effective 


lvertising of Campbell’s soup, beans 
and tomato juice continues to be placed 
yt F. Wallis Armstrong Company, 
which has been handling this advertising 
nce 1909, 
eee 


Schenley Advances Mermey 


Maurice Mermey has been appointed 
advertising director of the Schenley 
Distillers Corporation, New York. He 
succeeds Ronald Freelander who has 
oined Green-Brodie, Inc., New York 
agenc. Mr. Mermey has been in charge 
f Schenley’s public relations, which 
office is now merged with the advertising 
department. 
7 . ¢ 


Packard Cable to C-E * 


The Packard Cable Company, War- 
ren, Ohio, has placed its advertising 
account with the Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany, Detroit agency. Business papers 
will be used. 

eee 


Shoe Advertising for Anfenger 
_The Johnson, Stephens & Shinkle Shoe 
Company, St. Louis, “Fashion Plate” 
shoes, has appointed the Anfenger Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., St. Louis, to 
lirect its advertising account. 


; 
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sentence of the learned counsel 
wherein he alluded to “knowledge 
of yourselves.” We have on the 
one hand, the plaintiff Doe, indus- 
trious, ambitious, conscientious. On 
he other hand we have the de- 
endant Doe, neglecting, whether 
through ignorance or heedlessness, 
to attempt any evaluation of his 
capacities. Our duty, it séems to 
me, is clear. It is that we must 
serve upon the defendant an order 
for specific performance. I there- 
fore adjure you that you acclaim 
the justice of this verdict—that the 
said defendant Doe shall be or- 
dered, enjoined and constrained to 
apply himself to the company’s 
time-control plan, and that the 
fruits of that application, in prog- 
ress, in money, and in contentment 
shall be awarded as damages to the 
plaintiff. And you who do so ac- 
claim raise your right hands and 
say, “Aye!”—Court is adjourned! 
(Curtain.) 


* 


Omaha “World-Herald” 
Advances I. M. Baker 


Irl M. Baker has been advanced to 
advertising director of the Omaha 
World-Herald. He succeeds M. A. Tan- 
cock, resigned. Mr. Baker has been with 
the World-Herald for seven years, most 
recently as manager of the national ad- 
vertising department, Harry Keller, for- 
merly with the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune, has joined the World- 
Herald in charge of local general ac- 
counts. 

. o 7 


Brésnahan with “News-Week” 


F. Bresnahan, business manager of 
the former New York W orld, has joined 
News-Week, New York, in a similar 
capacity and also as a member of the 
board of directors. Prior to his long as- 
sociation with the World, he was con- 
nected in executive capacities with 
leading newspapers and magazines. 

. o . 


L. S. Hamaker Advanced 


L. S. Hamaker has been appointed 
vice-president and general sales man- 
ager of the Berger Manufacturing Com- 
any, Canton, Ohio, subsidiary of the 
epublic Steel Corporation. He has been 
sales promotion manager in charge of 
advertising of the Republic company. 
eee 


Gets Publishers’ Account 


William Morrow & Company, 
York, book publishers, have appointed 
Green- Brodie, Inc., New York. agency, 
to handle their advertising. 


New 
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HERE are certain symbols 
of utter dependability . . . 


The Navy is one of these; keep- 
ing safe the sea lanes of the 
wide world for American com- 
merce. 


The New York Evening Jour- 
nal is another; clearing the 
channels of distribution to 
more than 600,000 New York 


homes .. . 


And doing its job in a consis- 
tently thorough way, year after 
year. 
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Charity Advertising Dollar 


UrBANA ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 
Ursana, ILL. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I am glad to read the various 
angles from which the subject of 
advertising is being considered in 
the issues of your publication from 
week to week. Perhaps the angle 
that I discuss will be slightly dif- 
ferent. My hope is to emphasize 
the great need for small retailers 
to be told just what is advertising 
and its purposes. 

In other words there is a real 
need to get small advertisers to 
spend their advertising money for 
advertising and not for a thousand 
and one projects that are advanced 
under the guise of advertising, but 
do not qualify as such. 

The Urbana Association of Com- 
merce, of which I am secretary, 
has a standing offer that it will 
more than pay the dues of any of 
its members, if such members will 
submit to it all propositions of an 
advertising nature that come to 
their attention and in which they 
might be interested. From long ex- 
perience we know that slick- 
tongued strangers are able to put 
over many schemes as advertising 
promotion projects. 

A majority of us are familiar 
with the Goodwin plan, which some 
of us discouraged, when local min- 
isters were carried off their feet 
with prospects for greater incomes 
through this plan. Programs, year- 
books, fair premium books, and so 
on offer excuses for some of these 
solicitors to divert the advertising 
dollar from its more legitimate 
channels. Buying unions also some- 
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To Handle Oil Account 


The Planters Edible Oil Company, 
Suffolk, Va., has appointed Badger and 
Browning & Hersey, Inc., New York 
agency, to direct a campaign on Plant- 
ers Hi-Hat Oil. 

. * . 


Duane Jones Leaves B. & B. 


Duane Jones has resigned as 
resident of Benton & Bowles, 
ew York advertising agency. 


Inc., 


vice- 


— 
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times chisel in for a share of the 
advertising dollar in the form oj 
discounts. The appeal is made that 
the advertising appropriation can 
be cut down for bulk orders, for 
which substantial discounts are 
given. 

Convention decorations, church 
suppers, benefit dances, patriotic 
orders and lodge programs are 
supposed to be good-will builders 
and therefore money that should 
go to straight advertising, is di- 
verted for these projects, becaus 
local people promote them, or some 
local people are interested. Charity 
donations come under the same 
category. 

The advertising dollar is stretched 
in so many different directions that 
not much is left for the local news- 
paper, for direct-by-mail literature, 
or for posterboards. No clear line 
drawn as to what real advertis- 
ing is and for what it is actually 
intended. 

The charity dollar should be 
separate and distinct from the ad- 
vertising dollar, but it is not. 

I know that your space is limited, 
but I do want to emphasize the 
fact that there is a real field for 
missionary work on the part of ad- 
vertising leaders, agency men and 
individuals. The present situation 
is a challenge to every advocate of 
true advertising. The time has come 
for a campaign to persuade the 
small business man that he must 
spend his advertising dollar for ad- 
vertising, if he expects to get full 
returns for his advertising ap- 
propriation. 

GerorGE CHAPIN, 
Managing Secretary. 


+ 


Has Krax Advertising 


Krax, Inc., Chicago, cocktail chips, 
has placed its advertising account with 
Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city. 


Elected by Edwards & Deutsch 


_Fred H. Hancock has been elected 
-vice-president of the Edwards & Deutsch 
Lithographing Company, Chicago. 
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Fixing the Appropriation for 
Industrial Advertising 


A Six-Point Policy and How It Works 


By C. B. 


E’ ER since the New Deal re- 
covery measures were started 
the condition of the capital goods 
industries has been the most com- 
plicated factor in the business pic- 
ture. Without prosperity in durable 
goods general prosperity of any 
lasting value is an impossibility. 

The discussions concerning dur- 
able goods have pretty generally 
overlooked some of the vexing 
problems of the industrial adver- 
tiser as an advertiser. One of the 
most vexing of these is the ques- 
tion of the advertising appropria- 
tion. 

During the last three or four 
years a minor revolution has taken 
place in the appropriation policies 
of industrial advertisers. 

Many advertisers have dropped 
out of the picture entirely. Almost 
every company in this field is oper- 
ating on a greatly reduced sched- 
ule. Many companies have reduced 
their advertising to small space 
with two objects in mind, first, to 
keep their names before the buying 
public; second, to get listing in 
market directories in those indus- 
trial magazines that carry such 
directories. 

Obviously, any method based on 
percentage of net profit is thrown 
to the winds during a period such 
as we have passed through because 
the net profit in a lamentably large 
number of cases is non-existent. 

Even the appropriation policy 
based on a percentage of sales is 
bound to suffer radical change. 
When a large industrial company 
is operating consistently at a loss, 
its sales may be comparatively high 
in relation to those of competitors. 
But it takes a courageous board of 
directors to appropriate a certain 
percentage of these sales for ad- 
vertising at a time when it is im- 
possible to pay dividends even on 


Larrabee 


preferred stock. Let it be said to 
their everlasting credit that a 
heartening number of industrial 
advertisers have realized the neces- 
sity of keeping up their appropria- 
tions even under the most discour- 
aging conditions. 

Recently I sent a letter of in- 
quiry to 100 industrial advertisers 
with the idea of getting a cross- 
section view of what has happened 
to appropriation policies. At the 
same time a similar inquiry was 
sent to 200 national advertisers. 


A Radical Shift 
in Policies 

A comparison of the two sets of 
replies indicates how much more 
radical has been the shift in ap- 
propriation policies among the in- 
dustrial advertisers than it has been 
among the general advertisers. As 
was pointed out in a previous ar- 
ticle, the tendency among the con- 
sumer companies has been one of 
conservatism with a result that 
appropriation policies have not 
changed greatly during the last 
three or four years, 

The picture is entirely different 
among industrial advertisers. Of 
course, the industrial advertisers 
have never spent the same relative 
amounts for advertising as have 
consumer advertisers. 

For instance, in the report, “An 
Analysis of 286 National Adver- 
tising Budgets, 1932-1933,” pre- 
pared by the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, Inc., it is shown 
that the proprietary medicine group 
are putting about 40 per cent of 
their net sales back into advertis- 
ing. In the industrial field the high- 
est percentage of net sales put into 
advertising was in the building 
specialty field where it was around 
7 per cent. Among the industries 
which are generally considered the 
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durable goods industries, 34% per 
cent was the highest figure, grad- 
ing down to less than 1% per cent 
in 1933 for the iron and steel 
group. 

In the consumer groups only five 
were found who invested less than 
4 per cent in 1933 and these were 
comparatively unimportant groups. 

This condition is of course due 
partly to the differential in the cost 
of space in industrial and consumer 
media. In the good days of 1928 
when a million-dollar consumer 
campaign was no rarity, a million- 
dollar industrial campaign would 
have seemed fantastic to most in- 
dustrial advertisers. 


Task Method Almost 
Universal 

For this reason, industrial ad- 
vertisers have been more receptive 
toward the task method of fixing 
the appropriation. During the last 
few years the task method has been 
about the only one that industrial 
advertisers can use. In going 
through the replies received from 
my recent questionnaire, I find that 
in almost every case where the 
companies still cling to the percen- 
tage of sales method, the method 
is theoretical rather than actual. 

Advertising manager after ad- 
vertising manager says, “Of course 
we appropriate a certain percentage 
of sales but, actually, conditions 
have been so upset that we have 
been unable to follow any rigid 
method.” This is merely another 
way of saying that in these partic- 
ular companies the task method has 
been used. 

The problem facing the indus- 
trial advertiser, once a revival oc- 
curs in the capital goods industries, 
will be whether to continue with 
the task method or go back to 
percentage of sales. 

As has been emphasized in sev- 
eral articles in Printers’ INK all 
advertising appropriation policies 
eventually get back to percentage 
of sales because that will always 
have to be the controlling factor, 
since many companies may find the 
task they set out to perform un- 


warranted in the light of sales 


volume. However, it can be said 
that a company is using the task 
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method when it approaches its 
problem from the angle of what 
needs to be performed rather than 
with the idea that “we have a cer- 
tain amount of money to spend on 
advertising, and therefore, wil! find 
a job to do that will fit the ap- 
propriation,” 

There is one danger in the use 
of the task method in the industria! 
field that is not present where that 
method is used in consumer adver- 
tising. Here again we find the ques- 
tion of space rates important. 

Because so many advertisers 
think in page units many industrial 
advertisers with sales in only one 
or two fields find themselves able 
to operate on page schedules in all 
important media in those fields 
without any great expenditure of 
money. When they add to this ex- 
penditure what they consider a 
good direct-mail campaign, they are 
satisfied that they are performing 
the task needed. 

Frequently a more effective job 
can be done in industrial papers by 
the use of multiple units of space. 
The danger of the task method is 
that companies will not realize the 
benefits of multiple units. Of 
course, it is silly to advocate the 
expenditure of money just for the 
sake of using a respectable percen- 
tage of sales for advertising. But 
there is no question that in many 
cases industrial advertisers in past 
eras of prosperity could have made 
increased units of space pay in- 
creased dividends far above the 
additional amount of money spent 


Necessity Has Produced 
Greater Flexibility 


One other lesson has been taught 
the advertiser in the bitter schoo 
of depression experience. Tha 
lesson is the value of flexibility 
Frequently the answers to th 
questionnaire indicated that the ad 
vertisers have been introducing 
greater flexibility due largely, 
be sure, to necessity. With busi 
ness going downhill, advertisin 
managers have found themselv 
forced to curtail schedules be 
on a hope that business would 
least maintain the levels of t 
preceding year. 

This lesson of flexibility is o 
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that the industrial advertiser can- 
not afford to forget. It is essential 
to the efficient operation of an 
advertising appropriation. One of 
the greatest handicaps to good ad- 
vertising has been the policy 
among many companies, both in- 
dustrial and general, of setting up 
an appropriation on an annual 
basis. In some cases it has been 
wasteful because it has forced 
heavy expenditures when they were 
not needed; in others it has been 
costly because it has forced limited 
expenditures during periods of 


m. 

One of the beneficial results of 
the depression is that in the in- 
dustrial field advertising appropria- 
tion policies are in a highly liquid 
state. A number of companies are 
really starting with clean slates. 
Tradition has been thrown over- 
board and it is possible to go into 
recovery without the handicap of 
past policies. 

In a recent article on consumer 
advertising appropriations, an ap- 
propriation policy was recom- 
mended. This same policy fits nicely 
into the industrial scheme of things 
with the added advantage that 
many industrial advertisers are in 
a better position today to take ad- 
vantage of it than are consumer 


— 


J. H. Liberty with Thibaut 


James H. Liberty, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Imperial Paper & 
Color Corporation, Glens Falls, N. Y., 
has been appointed advertising and sales 


promotion manager of Richard. E. 
Thibaut, Inc., New York, wall paper, 
effective June 18. He was at one time 
with Theodore Haviland & Company, 
Inc. 

_ 7 


Terwilliger to “True Story” 


Charles O. Terwilliger, Jr., formerly 
production manager of Percival White, 
Inc., and of the Market Research Cor- 
poration of America, has joined the 
advertising promotion staff of True 
Story Magazine, New York. He will 
handle True Story’s marketing and mer- 
chandising research. 

eee 


With “National Geographic” 

John R. Hoopes, who has been for 
five years with Jerome B. Gray & Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, in a copy andi 
contact capacity, is now executive as- 
sistant to L. W. Gillette, director of 
advertising of the National Geographic 
Magazine at Washington, D. C. 
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advertisers. This policy will be 
found outlined in full in an article, 
“How Much Shall We Invest i: 
Advertising?” in Printers’ |x 
for May 31. 

Summarized it is as follows 
First, appropriation probl: 
should be approached by way of the 

task method. 

Second, the use of this method 
will be predicated upon a realization 
that percentage of sales usually is a 
controlling factor. 

Third, the appropriation will not 
be set up without as thorough study 
of future business as is possible 
under present systems of business 
prediction. 

Fourth, high flexibility in admin- 
istering appropriations is necessary. 

Fifth, it is desirable to set up an 
advertising reserve. 

Sixth, a good appropriation policy 
is based on a realization that the ap- 
propriation is a continuing problem 
and that it is desirable to build up 
a body of data that will be of help 
in determining future policies. 


_ As I havé said, the majority of 
industrial advertisers are in an 
ideal position to put such a policy 
in effect today. In fact, a number 
of these companies have been us- 
ing the broad outlines of such a 
policy already. 


i 


Fourth District Elects 

Marvin Walker, of the Florida Grower, 
Tampa, has been elected governor of the 
Fourth District of the Advertising Fed 
eration of America. Thayer Newman, 
Associated Advertising Agency, Jack 
sonville, was elected  vice-governo: 
James Robertson, advertising director, 
Florida Power Company, secretary, and 
Vernal Clark, Loomis & Hall Adver- 
tising Agency, Miami, treasurer. 


Zimmermann Joins Ganz 


W. A. Zimmermann has joined the 
William J. Ganz Company, New York, 
producer and distributor of commercial 
Ims, as vice-president. He formerly was 
with Erwin, Wasey & Company, The 
Green, Fulton, Cunningham «Company, 
Thompson-Koch Company and Lennen 
& Mitchell. 


Has Wall Tile Account 


The Marsh Wall Tile Company, Dover, 
Ohio, has appointed The Powers-House 
Company, - Cleveland, as advertising 
counsel. 
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A.N.A. Presses Its Fight on 
Forced Circulation 


Would Pay Higher Basic Rate, if Necessary 


HE issue of forced circulation 

is to be tackled from a new 
angle by advertisers. This was 
ought out at the semi-annual 
convention in Chicago, last week, 
»f the Association of National Ad- 
ertisers whose members went on 
record with the declaration that 
they prefer to pay a reasonable 
increase per 1,000 on a lowered 
volume of circulation rather than 
to support circulation practices 
which they believe to be unsound. 

Media rates, a subject which is 
discussed at every meeting of the 
association, were viewed in the 
light of a study made by the Re- 
search Council and the Circula- 
tions Committee. Statistics were 
presented to show that while news- 
stand saJes have fallen almost in 
exact proportion with commodity 
prices, sales of publications through 
other sources have increased in 
reverse ratio. The only reason for 
this, it was pointed out, is that 
artificial forcing has been and is 
still being practiced. 

The association expressed sym- 
pathy for the position in which 
publishers, due to increased costs, 
find. themselves. But the opinion 
is strongly held that these increases 
should be met in whole or in part 
by eliminating excessive costs of 
obtaining circulation. Until such 
excesses are eliminated, the associ- 
ation feels that any attempt on the 
part of publishers to increase their 
rates is unwarranted. 

Publishers can therefore look 
forward, in the near future, to hav- 
ing the matter of forced circula- 
tion taken up with them directly 
by advertisers individually. 

The statement concerning pub- 
lication circulation and rates came 
after the presentation of the 
A.N.A.’s study which, it is be- 
lieved, will soon be distributed to 
members. The study covers the 
trend of media rates in comparison 
with the cost of commodities from 


1929 to 1933. Particular attention 
is paid to the source of publication 
circulation, that is, newsstand sales 
in relation to sales through other 
sources. 

There was a general disposition 
by the A.N.A. members to recog- 
nize that publishers were facing 
increased costs. They admitted pri- 
vately that they had no desire to 
have publishers take losses, since 
this would not be to the best inter- 
ests of advertisers. Nevertheless 
they strongly objected to the pres- 
ent race for circulation being con- 
tinued. 


Current Criticism. of 
Advertising Injects Itself 


Ranking with the question of 
rates was another topic which, 
though it had no definite place as- 
signed to it on the program, 
projected itself throughout the 
meeting. This was one which could 
not be ignored, concerning as it 
does the critical position in which 
advertising finds itself. In private 
conversation, advertisers expressed 
themselves freely on their belief 
that advertising copy must be 
cleaned up, and gave evidence of 
a deep concern over the attitude 
of consumers toward the believ- 
ability of current copy. It was ad- 
mitted that much of this criticism 
is justified. 

Another immediate and necessary 
problem facing advertisers, it was 
brought out, is the need of selling 
all the way through to the con- 
sumer. It was discussed at length 
by Miles F. Hollister, of the Coca- 
Cola Company. 

His company had found, he said, 
after spending many millions of 
dollars in advertising Coca-Cola 
to the public, that it was necessary 
to educate the outlets as to how 
the product must be served. He 
pointed out that no advertising 
campaign was effective and com- 
plete until the product itself had 
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been followed through to make 
certain that it reached the con- 
sumer under the right conditions 
and in the right way. 

It was the feeling of a number 
of advertisers, also, that national 
advertising must become more 
flexible and mobile. In too many 
instances, it was said, advertising 
is employed as heavy artillery in 
campaigns planned for months 
ahead, which makes it hard to 
change direction or to concentrate 
on some weak point in the sales 
campaign quickly. 

A totally new method of de- 
termining trading areas was out- 
lined in a report presented by 
Stuart Peabody, of The Borden 
Company. He summarized the 
work done by Dr. Miller McClin- 
tock under the sponsorship of the 
A.N.A. and the Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Association of America. One 
result has been the organization of 
the Traffic Audit Bureau, under- 
written by the outdoor group and 
governed by representatives of ad- 
vertisers, advertising agencies and 
the outdoor industry. 

That advertisers are thinking 
hard on their particular problems 
was evidenced by the large atten- 
dance at the series of group meet- 
ings held independently of the gen- 
eral sessions. 


+ 


Oakland Club Elects 

Ben D. Tooley has been elected pres- 
ident of the Oakland, Calif., Advertis- 
ing Club. Howard Stovel was elected 
first vice-president; John Hayes, second 
vice-president; and Charles Rupp, sec- 
retary-treasurer. Directors elected are 
Ray Martin, Nydine Snow and Arch 
Thomas. Re-elected were Helen Augs- 
burg and Mort McDonald. 


Painters Name Stocking 

Milan H. Stocking, formerly with the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer and later with 
the Penton Publications, has been ap- 
ointed executive secretary of the 
Cleveland chapter of the International 
Society of Master Painters and Decora- 
tors. 

eee 


H. B. Larner Appointed 

H. B. Larner has been qpgeiates 
divisional sales manager, with offices at 
117 Liberty Street, New York, of Amer- 
ican Research Products, Inc., subsidiary 
of General Mills, Inc. 
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One of the largest of these 
meetings was devoted to radio 
where the question of talent costs 
was discussed. Many advertisers 
using radio were quick to point out 
that while the newspapers, maga- 
zines and business papers were 
supporting the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, and while the outdoor 
industry was supporting the newly 
formed Traffic Audit Bureau, the 
broadcasters had shown no great 
signs of co-operating with the ad- 
vertisers in trying to obtain an ac- 
curate measuring system for their 
medium. 

A copy-testing forum had been 
scheduled but time was so taken up 
with other subjects, that the forum 
was postponed until the annual 
meeting. 

The progress of the association’s 
study on advertising agency com- 
pensation, which constituted a 
highlight of the convention, was re- 
ported in Printers’ INK last week, 
as also was the address by Daniel 
F. Sullivan, advertising manager 
of Cannon Mills. 

Colonel Robert M’Cormik, pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Tribune, and 
Rufus C. Dawes, president of the 
Century of Progress, were the 
speakers at the association’s din- 
ner, which was attended by pub- 
lisher. and agency guests. 


+ 


Gets Clothing Accounts 


The following new accounts, all of 
New York, have been placed with Har- 
rison, Gardner & Rothschild, Inc., New 
York agency: Adler Shoe Company; 
Shagmoor Coat Company; M. iren- 
berg & Sons, Lion rand shirts and 
collars; and Joseph S. Cohen & Sons 
Company, Winnie Mae dresses. 

. . . 


Schlitz Starts Radio Campaign 

The Joseph Schlitz Brewing Company, 
Milwaukee, this week starts a series of 
forty-five minute broadcasts over a net- 
work of about fifty stations. The series 
will feature Stoopnagle and Budd, 
Victor Young and his orchestra, Everett 
Marshall, and Frank Crumit, master of 
ceremonies. 

. s * 


Represents Oil Paper 

Lubrication and Maintenance, Chicago, 
has appointed F. B. Shondell as adver- 
tising representative in Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and Eastern Michigan. He will 
have headquarters at 2238 Glenwood 
Avenue, Toledo. 
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Trade-in Offer Covers All of 


Last Year’s Sales 


And Thus Is Secured Disgruntled Customers’ Good-Will 


As told to Joel Lewis 
By A. M. Andrews 


President, Platinum Products Company, Inc. 


\ HEN, the middle of last year, 
we first introduced the Lek- 
trolite cigarette lighter, we were 
naturally enthusiastic. The prod- 
uct, operating on a new principle, 
promised a flameless light and ap- 
peared to answer a distinct need. 
It was an article that combined the 
appeals of novelty, utility and style 
a combination that was as invit- 
ing to the trade as to the public. 

With but a minimum of adver- 
tising pressure, select national dis- 
tribution was promptly obtained. 
The lighters were priced from $5 
and some sold as high as $300, of- 
fering a nice profit margin to the 
retailer. 

With Christmas coming on, we 
intensified our efforts. We took 
on a few jobbers and salesmen 
(previous distribution having been 
achieved solely by mail advertis- 
ing) and re-inforced this by a con- 
sumer campaign in seven general 
and class magazines that played up 
the gift theme. 

And then came Christmas. Were 
we deluged with orders? We were 
not! To the contrary, our sales 
curve began to flatten out alarm- 
ingly. Something was radically 
wrong and that, we found upon in- 
vestigation, was the product! 

From the dealers and from con- 
sumers reports began to trickle in 
complaining about the lighter’s per- 
formance. These complaints indi- 
cated that there were two main 
causes of grief. First, the fragile 
tips often broke and second, after 
a few days of non-use the lighter 
altogether failed to work. 

_ Bad as that may sound, these de- 
ficiencies could not unqualifiedly 
be charged to the product. That 
fragile parts will break is as true 

of the most expensive watch as it 





is of the most inexpensive Lektro- 
lite. Carelessness is a universal 
human trait. Yet, the person who 
drops his lighter and then becomes 
irate when it shatters may be a bit 
unreasonable. 

The reason for the lighter’s fail- 
ure to operate when not used daily 
was known to us, too. After a 
period of inactivity, the fluid, with 
which the lighter is filled, con- 
denses and causes the platinum pill, 
or lighting element, to become sat- 
urated. Along with each lighter we 
had enclosed directions explaining 
in detail just how this emergency 
could be met. But people appar- 
ently do not read directions or take 
the time or pains to follow them. 


Changed Product Instead 
of Human Nature 


Therefore, rather than attempt 
to alter human nature, we set our 
engineers to work to try to perfect 
the product. After some months of 
research and experimenting, there ° 
emerged from the laboratory what 
we are confident is now a fool- 
proof lighter. A Monel metal per- 
forated disc serves as a protective 
guard for the vulnerable tip and a 
valve attachment built into the cap 
prevents the lighter from flooding 
and provides, besides, the advan- 
tage of an instant light at all times. 

We realized that every owner of 
an unsatisfactory lighter was a 
barrier, present or potential, to 
future sales. A disgruntled cus- 
tomer cannot be ignored. 

We had in our files the names of 
2,500 customers, some of which 
had come to us on coupons in re- 
sponse to our magazine advertising, 
others in the form of requests for 
repairs. To these we sent the fol- 
lowing explanatory letter: 
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When you purchased your Lektro- 
lite flameless cigarette lighter last 
year you became of great impor- 
tance to us. We were introducing a 
new invention which we believe is 
one of the most intriguing and use- 
ful gadgets ever invented. 

Your experience with this lighter 
is of the utmost importance to us 
and if you will fill out the question- 
naire on the reverse side of this 
letter we ghall be under an obliga- 
tion which we shall try to repay. 

We know, of course, that tips 
sometimes crack—we repair free of 
charge quite a number each day. 
We know also that if the old model 
lighter was not used daily the light- 
ing element sometimes “flooded”— 
although any user could easily cor- 
rect this ‘trouble by following the 
directions which accompanied the 
lighter. 

Has the above trouble affected 
your use of Lektrolite—or, have you 
discovered how to keep it working? 

If you are one of those who have 
experienced trouble from the above 
causes, would you be entirely satis- 
fied with the Lektrolite provided 
both the above contingencies be- 
come something which just cannot 
happen, and your cigarette lights 
immediately even if lighter has been 
out of use for a month? If so, we 
want to know, because the United 
States Patent Office has just granted 
our patents covering the 1934 Lek- 
trolite which conform to all these 
requirements. The 1934 Lektrolite 
lights instantly from a cold platinum 
sponge covered by a perforated cap 
of Monel metal. 

Our staff of engineers and chem- 
ists has accomplished the impossible 
in this 1934 Lektrolite and we are 
very happy to make the announce- 
ment. 

NOW—we think we are deserving 
of the thanks of all cigarette smck- 
ers for having perfected the most 
fascinatingly modern way of light- 
ing cigarettes. That’s why the largest 
dealers in lighters sold this Christ- 
mas ten Lektrolites to one of all the 
other makes combined. 

Won't you please let us hear from 
you? If we do, we promise you a 
surprise. 


The questionnaire, mentioned in 
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the second paragraph, reads as fol- 
lows : 


Tip cracked and fell out....... 
Returned Lektrolite for repairs. (How 
many times) . Citaees 
My lighter has given good ser- 
ME otis ct hoace coe oee 

I know how to dry out the lighting 
element of platinum tip 

I do not care for the flameless idea, 
but prefer flame lighters 

Cannot obtain fluid. Would like to 
have ..... bottles of Lektrolite 


Remarks: 


The results from this mailing 
confirmed our fears and hopes. 
The chief causes of trouble were 
precisely those we had just eradi- 
cated; moreover people were inter- 
ested in a flameless lighter pro- 
vided it would do what we claimed 
for it. 

We wrote to each person who 
answered the questionnaire and 
offered to rehabilitate his lighter 
for 50 cents. The same proposition 
was also put to those who failed to 
answer the questionnaire. Every- 
thing was done to make the return 
of the lighter as easy as possible 
for the owner. Coin cards and 
special envelopes with cloth bags 
attached were provided with our 
mailings. 

A series of three letters were 
used urging the consumer to take 
advantage of our special offer. We 
endeavored to impress upon the re- 
cipient the unusualness of the offer 
and the benefit he would derive 
from it. “We do not want to annoy 
you with our letters,” we wrote, 
“but we are very much in earnest 
to have our customers entirely sat- 
isfied with our product.” 

Fifty per cent of the people to 
whom we wrote have already re- 
sponded to our proposal and re- 
turns are still coming in. However, 
instead of sending them recondi- 
tioned lighters as we had promised, 
we did something else. At no extra 
charge we replaced their lighters 
with 1934 models. Each was ac- 
companied by a letter that read: 


We are enclosing, in the bag at- 
tached to this letter, a brand new 
1934 model Lektrolite in place of 
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79% GAIN IN NEW CAR SALES 


What are Worcester workers doing with that 97% increase in 
industrial payrolls? Here’s one answer. They're buying automobiles! 


During the first four months 
of 1933 1 9 3 1 3 


there were sold in 


: Worcester and Worcester county NEW CARS 
During the first four months 2 3 S ee 
of 1934 9 


there were sold in 


“ Worcester and Worcester county NEW CARS 


An Increase of 79% 


With money-in-pocket and the assurance of steady work at good 
“ wages, Worcester is in the mood to buy. The entire Worcester 
le Market, city and suburban, may be adequately cultivated through 
af these newspapers ALONE. 














“| THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


ac Worcester, Mass. 
. GEORGE F. BOOTH, Publisher 
ew Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 


New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 
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the one which you recently returned 
to us. This is our black enamel and 
chrome finish, which is the only fin- 
ish available at the present time. 

While it was our original inten- 
tion to remodel your old lighter, in 
order to incorporate the new fea- 
tures, we found that it was more 
practical to substitute an entirely 
new lighter, and .we know that 
you will be delighted with its per- 
formance. 

Your Lektrolite was filled with 
fluid before mailing and is ready for 
use when you open the bag. You 
will find that the lighting element is 
protected by a perforated disc of 
Monel metal, which prevents its 
breaking and falling out. It is also 
provided with a valve device, which 
prevents vapor from condensing 
on the lighting element when the 
lighter is not in use, thus eliminat- 
ing the trouble from “flooding” ex 
perienced with our earlier models. 

Incidentally, it is important, after 
using your Lektrolite, that you re- 
plate the cap securely, pushing it all 
the way down, in order to operate 
the shut-off valve. 

We very much appreciate your 
patience in waiting for us to make 
this replacement. After you have 
used your new Lektrolite a few days, 
won’t you kindly write us, giving 
your frank opinion as to its per- 
formance, using the enclosed busi- 
ness reply envelope, requiring no 
postage? 


The reply cards enclosed with 
this letter were meant to elicit the 
final proof of the new lighter’s 
performance. Hundreds of people, 
having tried out the new model, 
wrote long letters of praise. 

This manifestation of good-will 
set us thinking. Every possessor 
of the new model was also a 
booster. But how about the thou- 
sands of others whose names we 


¢- 


Acquired by Remington Arms 


The Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
Bridgeport, through its newly organized 
subsidiary, the Peters Cartridge Com- 
pany, (Delaware), has acquired the 
assets and business of the Peters Car- 
tridge Company, Kings Mills, Ohio. 
Remington has also acquired the business 
and assets of Parker Bros., Meriden, 
Conn., manufacturer of the Parker gun. 
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did not know? How much more 
desirable it would be to have them, 
too, boosting our product, instead 
perhaps of knocking it unknown 
to us. 

Hence we have announced a new 
policy: Anyone who has a 1933 
Lektrolite may send it to us, or 
bring it to our retailers, and receive 
an 80 per cent allowance on the 
new 1934 model. For example, if a 
man has a $5 lighter and wishes to 
turn it in for a new one, he need 
pay only a dollar. 

At the present time the offer is 
being featured locally in the news- 
paper copy of our dealers. Shortly 
we are going to embark on a na- 
tional campaign in which we will 
acquaint users everywhere with 
our proposition. The primary pur- 
pose of this campaign, however, 
which is still in the embryonic 
stage, will be to advertise our 
family of products. The trade-in 
offer will be secondary, but none 
the less prominent. 

Our own newspaper efforts right 
now are more or less experimental. 
We are taking full-page space in 
several cities. Behind this promo- 
tion our salesmen, jobbers and re- 
tailers are aligning themselves and 
the results secured promise a 
definite pattern to be applied in 
whatever markets warrant the ex- 
penditure. 

I have been asked if I would re- 
deem every one of the thousands 
of Lektrolites on the market in ac- 
cordance with the terms of our 
offer. The answer is emphatically : 
I would. It is the responsibility of 
the manufacturer to stand back of 
his product whether or not it car- 
ries a paper guarantee. Great as 
the cost of this move on our part 
may be, I regard it as the finest 
type of investment that could be 
made—the insurance of consumer 
good-will. 


With J. G. Moritz 
James W. Robertson has joined J. G 
Moritz, Inc., New York, as an account « 
ecutive. New accounts, all of New York, 
with this agency are the W.E.R. Ribbon 
Corporation, using business papers; 
Americo-European Trading Consusution. 
using business papers and direct mail; 
and Monthly Income Shares, class mag- 
azines and newspapers. 
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How Cunard Uses Films 


Distribution System Is Worked Out as Valuable Supplement to 
General Advertising 


By W. A. Probst 


Motion Picture Division, Cunard Line 


ISTRIBUTION and circula- 

tion are the two problems 
which most concern the user of 
motion pictures. We believe, fol- 
lowing several years of experience 
with this medium, that we are ac- 
curately determining our film cir- 
culation and that we are developing 
a smoothly functioning system of 
distribution. 

We distribute prints not only 
through our New York office, but 
also through fourteen Cunard & 
Anchor branch offices in principal 
cities. At showings we tie in with 
local agents whenever possible, for 
in this way we can bring their 
services to the attention of spec- 
tators. Of course we notify our 
agents in advance of prospective 
showings so that they may make 
preparations and be on hand. 

After a showing, we ask bor- 
rowers to submit reports which 
list the film title, the place of ex- 
hibition, date, number of people 
in attendance and their remarks 
on audience reaction and also pro- 
motional material put out in con- 
nection with showings and other 
data that give us courtesy credit. 
We desire this for record pur- 
poses. Our tabulation of these re- 
ports shows we had 3,379 show- 
ings before 975,000 people last 
year. This does not include show- 
ings on our steamers or the use 
of the films in window displays. 

Our library of films, now ex- 
tensive in number and subject, had 
its origin in a humble beginning. 
Our first venture was a try-out 
with “This Is the Life,” a one- 
reeler which depicted a voyage 
across the Atlantic and stressed 
the recuperative value of a sea 
trip to the tired business man. This 
same picture was later put out in 
16 mm. film under the title “Cu- 
nard Oceanews” and released in a 
45 


series that contained also familiar 
views of various foreign countries. 

A collection of so-called “ex- 
cursion” films came next. These 
ranged from four to six reels and 
dealt with individual nations. Their 
purpose was to arouse in the na- 
tionals of those countries a desire 
for a visit to their native land by 
way of a Cunard conducted ex- 
cursion. 

As our film library grew larger, 
we realized the necessity of creat- 
ing a demand for their use, of 
working out a system which would 
make it easy to satisfy this de- 
mand, and of compiling records 
which would assure us that our 
films were a paying investment. 
It was evident that such films as 
we had sponsored were meeting 
with a popular response, but we 
wanted to give them the fullest 
employment possible. 


Travel Service Well 
Adapted to Films 

Possibilities, it is readily appar- 
ent, present themselves in propor- 
tion to the effort or promotional 
work. Once negatives are pro- 
duced, the cost of distribution is 
limited only by the size of the 
appropriation, a figure gauged 
largely by the desirability and 
number of audiences. The service 
which we have to sell, fortunately, 
lends itself to informative and en- 
tertaining picturization. While any 
one of our. subjects has general 
appeal, we strive to get a domi- 
nant appeal, whenever possible, that 
will interest a specific group. The 
films for tired business men and 
nationals of other countries are 
cases in point. 

Pictures of good quality in pro- 
duction, pictures that are free from 
very obvious plugging, we have 
found, have a high degree of ac- 
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ent 


p highly is home-read circulation esteemed by the leading purchasers of 
vertising space in New York that one prominent newspaper boasts that 
readers buy it on the way from work to read at home. Detroit News 
bbscribers do better than that. Not to miss a single copy of their 
vorite newspaper they order it DELIVERED to their homes for home 
ding.. Detroit News readers have taken The News for ten, fifteen, 
enty, forty and sixty years, as every survey indicates. They rely on The 
ews as they would on a friend. Other newspapers may be bought from 
ne to time for this feature or that, but The News goes home for family 
pding and for family discussion. The home purchasing agent consults it 
news of the stores and it is the family’s guide in the realm of things 
be bought as well as in the realm of thought. Most articles sold by 
ews advertisers are HOME BOUGHT, after consulting The News and 
family council, That’s why News advertising is most effective and 
gst economical on the basis of dollars spent. 


Circulation of Detroit Newspapers in Trading Area 


According to Statements Made by Publishers to the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
for Six Months Ending March 31, 1934 


WEEK DAYS SUNDAYS 
NEWS .. 
TIMES... 
FREE PRESS ....122 


The Detroit News 


York THE HOME NEWSPAPER Chicago 
A. KLEIN, INC., 50 E. 42nd St. J. E LUTZ, 180 N. Mich. Ave. 
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chninindeaial 


On June 15th 


EDMUND C, CARRINGTON 


. will engage in special sales work for 
Delineator. His exceptional talents, dis- 
played so consistently in his many years of 
faithful service, prove him eminently fitted 
for these important duties. In order that 
his time may be freed for this new work, 


RUSSELL C. LEWIS 


becomes 


Western Manager 
of 


DELINEATOR 


Mr. Lewis has been associated with 
Delineator for the past six years in the 
New York and Detroit offices. We feel 
that we are most fortunate in our choice. 


THE BUTTERICK COMPANY 


Earle R. MacAusland + Vice-President in Charge of Advertising 
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ceptance. There is little objection 
to an advertising tie-in so long as 
the tie-in is done discreetly. 

In working out our present dis- 
tribution set-up, we have equipped 
most of our branch offices with 
16 mm., the latest type high-pow- 
ered projectors and sets of our 
16 mm. films. We are constantly 
on the alert to make our films 
available to schools, colleges, clubs, 
lodges, societies, parent-teacher 
associations, employee welfare or- 
ganizations and even to individ- 
uals for private home showings. 
We give the films out for free 
loans and prepay the forwarding 
charges to destination. Our pro- 
motion has resulted in a heavy ap- 
plication keeping our prints in use 
continually. 

By informing agents of local 
showings, we not only bring them, 
into contact ‘with groups of pro- 
spective customers and then in be- 
coming better known in their ter- 
ritories, but we also assure 
ourselves that showings are con- 
ducted with a minimum of delay 
or trouble. Our agents assist the 
sponsoring exhibitors distribute 
attractive literature which is re- 
lated to the particular film or 
films shown, and answer 
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As part of an educational pro- 
gram, we produced “The Sea-Go- 
ing Senior,” in four reels. The 
picture centered around a college 
senior who flunked his French 
“exam” and who sold his car and 
took an inexpensive yet pleasant 
trip, studying for his make-up in 
the meantime. Along with the ex- 
ploits of the sea-going senior, 
which were often humorous, at- 
tractive scenes of England, Hol- 
land, Switzerland and France were 
interwoven through the story of 
the picture. 

Similarly, when West Indies 
cruises were beginning to ride 
high on the wave of popularity 
among tourists, we had an expert 
shoot over 30,000 feet of film. This 
was* made into composite sets of 
four reels and a shorter version 
in one ré@] for use on the non- 
theatrical gtreen. When the week- 
end cruise idea was in full swing, 
a one reel news film was made 
and we purchased it. We have also 
purchased “Moscow Today,” and 
obtained as well a set of about 
twenty talkies on our around-the- 
world cruises. We have added a 
number of wther pictures in va- 
rious ways. More recently a com- 





pertinent questions that 
might come up in discus- 
sion after the show. They 
can then also take advan- 
tage of promising leads 
arising from the showing 
itself. 

Another point which is 
important to the successful 
employment of the motion 
picture medium, is to have 
films capitalize current in- 
terest. This medium, like 
all others, should be used 
to take advantage of time- 
liness. When tourist class 
accommodations came into 
vogue in 1929, it was nec- 
essary to familiarize pros- 
pects with this new class 
of travel. 


— 


Dealer interest in films is 
stimulated by this mailing 
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plete photographic tour of En- 
gland was made and the films 
taken on this tour are soon to be 
released. 

Obviously, we would not pro- 
ceed with this medium on such a 
comparatively active basis were it 
not that we have learned that mo- 
tion pictures are excellent supple- 
mentary material to our newspaper, 
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magazine, direct-mail and radio 
activities, Their worth is contin- 
gent on expert camera work and 
well-laid plans which make certain 
that, once produced, they are di- 
rected into distribution channels. 
The films, after all, must be 
brought to the audience, just as 
the audience must be brought to 
the films. 


Unusual Displays 





IRST, because of its daintiness 

and appropriate tie-up to the 
product, is the cutout of the 
Everett & Barron Company for its 
One White shoe dressing. It fairly 
calls out “white shoes,” with no 
shoes in sight. 

White steps lead up to a white 
fence overrun with red roses, with 
blue sky as a background. Over it 
all is a miniature marquee, with 
real awning cloth, acting as a 


+ 
Death of D. R. Williams 


David R. Williams, for seventeen 
years manager of the merchandise ser- 
vice department of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, died last week at his summer 
home near Cuba, Mo. He was sixty-four 
geese old. Before going with the Globe- 

emocrat he was on the copy staff of 
the Chappelow Advertising Company, 

t. Louis. At one time he was St. 
Louis correspondent for Printers’ Inx. 


shelter for a carton of the product. 

The other display is a card- 
board cutout of the chassis of a 
piece of field artillery, with a bot- 
tle of Feigenspan’s beer as the gun 
itself. It is all very realistic— 
seemingly appropriate for Fourth 
of July celebrations. 

Both displays should lend them- 
selves to use in children’s play 
rooms, once they have served their 
major purpose. 


+ 


New Regional Radio Chain 


_ Ralph R, Brunton, manager of Sta- 
tion KJBS, San Francisco, has assumed 
active control and management of KOQW, 
San José. A regional chain between 
KJBS and KQW has been installed per- 
mitting an interchange of programs 
with studios in San Francisco, San José 
ang Sacramento. This new chain has 
been named the Northern California 
Broadcasting System. 
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LINAGE IS 
UP 


General agate linage in the Free Press 





for the first five months of the year 
compared with the corresponding 
period of one year ago is UP. 


For the five months, the Free Press 
shows a GAIN totaling 200,406 lines 
or 38.4%. 


We mention this not in a mere spirit 
of braggadocio but as evidence of 
a continuously growing measure of 
Free Press acceptance and use on the 
part of the general advertiser. 


Progress of this sort cannot be mea- 
sured on the basis of any vague 
“general prosperity,” but rather on 
the cold, concrete basis of sales- 
making and sales-keeping, which has 
been an inherent characteristic of 
Free Press columns for more than a 
century in Detroit. 


he Detroit Free Pres 


1881—ON GUARD FOR MORE THAN A CENTUBY—1934 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc., National Representatives 


























Groucho Says: 


Don’t Trust Your Agent Too Far 


ONCE told a man that I trusted 

his judgment implicitly. He said, 
“Don’t do that, Groucho,” and then 
told me some of the things in 
which he didn’t trust his own judg- 
ment, so why should I trust him 
where he didn’t trust himself? Ad- 
vertising agencies have such limi- 
tations. 

You can trust your agent, al- 
most any agent, to be heart and 
soul for your product and for your 
profit. You can trust him to work 
unreasonably hard in your inter- 
est. You can trust him to protect 
your pocketbook, often at the ex- 
pense of his own, which he should 
not be asked to do. 

You can trust him to scheme, 
invent and dig, to produce a cam- 
paign for you which will succeed. 
You can trust him to keep your 
accounts with scrupulous honesty, 
to bill you fairly and give you any 
reasonable break, to bulldoze, bar- 
gain, brow-beat, when he thinks it 
necessary in your behalf. You can 
trust him to know values extremely 
well in media, and to produce 
cleverly written copy and cleverly 
designed layouts. You can trust him 
to tell the truth about all these. 

But your agent is in a driving, 
feverish business. He can’t be fair- 
minded to save his neck. He hasn’t 
time, he doesn’t know how and he 
can’t afford it. He’s got to see one 
side of a question, the client’s side. 
If he is judicially minded he ought 
to be a judge or an editor, not an 
advertising agent. 

He is compelled to see the con- 
sumer as one who has to be 
brought into your camp by hook 
or crook. He studies the consumer 
to see how he can be influenced in 
your favor, not primarily to bene- 


+ 


Minneapolis Women Elect 


Miss Elsa Steinmetz has been elected 

president of the Women’s Advertising 

of Minneapolis. Other new officers 

are: Miss Maray Gale, vice-president; 

Miss Ruth Carter, secretary, and Miss 
Gertrude Ward, treasurer. 


fit the consumer himself. He hon- 
estly thinks that it is for the 
consumer’s benefit to buy your 
goods (whatever your goods may 
be), and acts accordingly. 

He may be unfair to you by ex- 
aggeration of your virtues, by see- 
ing your stuff so big that he over- 
plays your hand for you. He easily 
may and often does breed discredit 
for you among the thoughtful and 
sincere economists. When he does 
this, you yourself are to blame for 
it. You should not let him. 

He studies copy trends and their 
results. When he sees a type of 
advertising which is winning re- 
sults, he jumps at it, adapts it to 
your job, roots for it, plays it to 
the limit. He may think of your 
business as a permanent institu- 
tion, but he knows that you want 
bigger sales this year. If there is 
anything inconsistent here, you 
must find it and check it, he won't. 

He is one of the most efficient 
and progressive business forces in 
the world, and I ask you, how can 
he be that and at the same time be 
judicial? He’s a publicist but he is 
not a public servant. The question 
of the dignity or economic sound- 
ness of your advertising appeal has 
got to be settled by you. Which- 
ever way you settle it, he will 
execute it well, and often bril- 
liantly. He is so keen to serve you 
in every way that he forgets to 
pass this buck to you, so he tries 
you out and gives you just as hot 
stuff as you will stand for. 

He is a good egg, this agent. His 
great virtue breeds his great fault. 
He is so efficient in what he does 
well that he wants you to think 
he is universally efficient. 

Groucho. 


+ 


W. D. Wilson Elected Secretary 

W. Dickinson Wilson has _ been 
elected secretary and director of the 
New York Theatre Program Corpora- 
tion. He has been with the company for 
more than five years representing it in 
the West. 
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Oldest House Magazines 


Depression Took Its Toll, but Certain Old-Timers Continue 
with Vigor of Youth 


TRUMBULL Exvectric Mrc. Co. 
PLAINVILLE, CONN. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Some three or four or even more 
years ago I wrote you as to the rela- 
tive position in length of publication 
of “Trumbull Cheer,” in the national 
house publication or house magazine 
field. 

At that time we were advised that 
as far as your records went, “Trum- 
bull Cheer,” was the ninth oldest 
house magazine in the United States 
in length of consecutive, uninter- 
rupted publication. 

This magazinette, as we will call 
it, was first published in May, 1907, 
and has been published monthly 
ever since without an interruption— 


HE half decade of ’29-’34 was 

no respecter of records or 
reigns of house magazines. Among 
those no longer with us are the 
following old-timers : 


“Mechanics,” The H. B. Smith 
Machine Co., Smithville, N. J., 
founded 1847. 

“The New 
Stearns & Co., 
founded 1879. 

“Dodge Idea,” Dodge Mfg. Co., 
Mishawaka, Ind., founded 1885. 

“Burt Box Bulletin,” F. N. Burt 
Co., Ltd., Buffalo, N. Y., founded 
1891. 

“Art Notes,” Wm. Macbeth, Inc., 
New York City, founded 1896. 

“The Chameleon,” The Sherwin- 
Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
founded 1897. 

“Graphite,” Joseph Dixon Cru- 
cible Co., Jersey City, N. J., 
founded 1898. 


The Sherwin-Williams Company 
reports that, although “The 
Chameleon” was suspended in May, 
1930, “we would not be surprised 
to see it revived at some time 
in the future.” But even if the 
“Chameleon” should again be pub- 


Frederick 
Mich., 


Idea,” 
Detroit, 


and I might add without a change 
in editorship. I personally have 
edited (if such a dignified word 
may be used) every issue for twenty- 
seven years this coming month. 

I thought that possibly due to the 
depression there might have been 
some change in the relative position, 
and that “Trumbull Cheer,” might 
have gained a notch or two. With- 
out too much trouble can you advise 
what position we now hold in point 
of age and consecutive publication? 
Also, if you have such information 
available, it might be interesting to 
know what position we occupy as a 
publication having had but one edi- 
tor for all these years. 

L. L. Brastow, 
Sales Manager. 


lished, the distinction of continu- 
ous issuance could not be restored. 

Among publications that have 
withstood the rigors of adversity 
there are honors aplenty to be ap- 
portioned. The laurel apparently 
rests upon the figurative brow 
of the New England Steamship 
Company, of New York, which 
has published “The Fall River 
Line Journal” regularly since 1876. 

The runner-up had its beginning 
a full ten years later. Starting in 
1886 as “The Hustler,” the house 
magazine of the National Cash 
Register Co., of Dayton, has had 
an uninterrupted duration, marked 
only by an occasional change of 
name. Today it is called, “The 
NCR.” 

For third place among the oldest 


‘house publications there is a tie. 


The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany, of Pittsburgh, publisher of 
“Pittsburgh Plate Products,” and 
Collier Advertising Service, Inc., 
of New York, publisher of “Fame,” 
both claim 1892 as the date of 
their publications’ inception. 

Next on the roster comes “The 
National News,” of the National 
Refining Company, of Cleveland, 


/ 














The South’s 
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ITH its 1933 crop values showing an increase 
of nearly three quarters of a billion dollars 
over 1932—twice the money expected at planting 
time—the Agricultural South, through its amazing 


response te the Recovery Program, led the nation in 


Recovery. 

To make its place in the vanguard of prosperity 
more secure, the Agricultural South continues to 
adjust production of its most important cash crops in 
keeping with the organized plans of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. No group has given the 
Recovery Program more complete cooperation than 
have the farmers of the South. No other section has 
profited from it to so great an extent. 


PROGRESS 


Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. 
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Business Conditions Maps 
Courtesy Nation’s Business 


ill CONTINUE to LEAD 





RECOVERY throughout 1934! 


A MILLION dollars a day is the rate at which Uncle 
Sam is now paying Southern cotton farmers alone 
for taking 16,000,000 acres out of 1934 production—and 
these rental payments will total $100,000,000 during the 
summer months! Southern growers of tobacco, wheat, 
rice, and corn and hogs, too, have millions coming to 
them—the South’s 1934 benefit payments totalling ap- 
proximately $200,000,000. 

Last year Southern cotton growers tried controlled pro- 
duction and cotton prices doubled! So in January they 
voted for continued control through some such plans as 
the Bankhead Bill which restricts the 1934 crop to 
10,000,000 bales with a practically prohibitive tax on any 
excess sold this season. 

Thus the enterprising cooperation of Southern farmers 
insures that the Agricultural South will continue to provide 
the best market in Agricultural America throughout 1934. 

And Progressive Farmer—with its dominant and in- 
fluential coverage of nearly 900,000 able-to-buy families— 
will continue to provide the primary medium for in- 
fluencing sales in this primary market. 


E FARM E 


Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


arm-and-Home Magazine 
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Ohio. This magazine was estab- 
lished in 1894 and has been under 
the editorship of Charles L. Arch- 
bold for the last twenty-four years, 
who seems to rival Mr. Brastow 
in his tenure of office. 

Other publications worthy of 
mention for one reason or another 
are ineligible in this search for 
longevity honors. 

First, there is “The NCR Black- 
board,” another paper of the 
National Cash Register Company. 
Though the time of its founding 
is not known, a copy bearing the 
legend Vol. IV reposes in the com- 
pany’s files under the date of 
October 5, 1903. 

Second, there is “The American 
Traveler’s Gazette,” of Thomas 
Cook & Son, New York, a publi- 
cation printed in eight editions and 
languages. The original first ap- 
peared in 1850 in England, while 


+ 


W. J. Traynor Advanced 

William J. Traynor has been appointed 
publicity director in charge of the ad- 
vertising department of the North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile Insurance Company, 
New York, succeeding the late Chauncey 
S. S. Miller, with whom he was asso- 
ciated for many years. The appointment 
also applies to the following associates: 
Mercantile Insurance Company of 
America; Commonwealth Insurance 
Company of New York; Pennsylvania 
Fire Insurance Company and the Home- 
land Insurance Company of America. 


Represents Kellogg Group 
The Kellogg Group, Inc., Chicago, has 
appointed Wandless Associates, [nc., 
New York, to act as Eastern represen- 
tative for the Railroad Brotherhood 
publications controlled by the Kellogg 
group. W. Roy Barnhill, previously 
representing this group, will continue 
as vice-president of the Kellogg group 
in charge of Eastern sales on railroad 
menus and time-tables. 
eee 


Appoints Huber & Creeden 
Advertising of the Auburndale Nur- 
series, Inc., Auburndale, Mass., and of 
The Guild of Color Counsel, Boston, 
has been placed with Huber & Creeden, 
Boston agency. 
- . . 


Death of W. R. Scott 

Walter R. Scott, of the New York 
staff of Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., died 
at Richmond, Va., last week. He was 
stricken ill while driving to Florida on 
his vacation. 
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the establishment of the American 
edition is believed to have been in 
the early 1890's. 
(Parenthetically it might be 
pointed out that, while both these 
publications antedate the “Trum- 
bull Cheer,” it is not possible to 
rank them in chronological order, 
because of the haze that beclouds 
their beginning. This, however, 
does not preclude determination of 
the “Trumbull Cheer’s” standing. 
To the best of our knowledge, this 
publication now stands eighth in 
the list of oldest house magazines. ) 
Third, there is “The Vick Gar- 
den & Floral Guide,” sponsored by 
James Vick’s Seeds, Inc., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Started as a house 
magazine in 1849 and published 
continuously since, this publication 
has gradually changed in character 
so that for the last thirty-five years 
it has been classified as a catalog. 


+ 
Death of F. K. Anderson 


F. K. Anderson, associated with the 
International Magazine Company for 
many years, died at New York on June 
11, aged forty-seven. Until ill health 
forced his retirement from _ business 
activity two years ago, he had been 
director of marketing research. 

In that position, Mr. Anderson di- 
rected the development and dramatiza- 
tion of International’s merchandising 
area system of sales control. 

For a time he was with Good House- 
keeping which he left to become sales 
manager of the Mennen Company. Later 
he joined Cosmopolitan, of which he 
was advertising manager when he was 
appointed director of marketing re- 
search for International. 

He is survived by his widow and a 
daughter, Doris Anderson. 

i 


Advanced by “Delineator” 

Edmund C. Carrington, who has been 
with The Butterick Company for many 
years, has been given new duties and, 
in his new position will engage in spe- 
cial sales work for the Delineator. In 
order that his time may be freed for 
this new work, Russell C. Lewis has 
been appointed Western manager, at 
Chicago, of the Delineator. Mr. Lewis 
has been with the Delineator for six 
years, in both the New York and De- 
troit offices. 

o . . 
With Ranier Brewing 

Arthur Smith, formerly a partner in 
the San Francisco advertising agency 
of Smith & Purdom, has been appointed 
advertising manager of the ainier 
Brewing Company, that city. 
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Advertising as Insurance 


It Protects Market for a “Hidden Product” by Stimulating 
Consumer Interest 


DVERTISING of the Inland 

Manufacturing Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio, manufacturer of flexible 
rubber freezing trays and grids, is 
a matter of imsurance—insurance 
for a market approximately 90 per 
cent sold. 

Its direct market lies among the 
manufacturers of mechanical re- 
frigerators who equip their prod- 
ucts with flexible rubber ice-cube 
trays aS an improvement and added 
service to the buyers of mechanical 
refrigerators. This direct market 
is a compact one and an easy one 
for the Inland company to reach 
with its story. Having sold this 
compact market on the merit and 
use of its product, it has made 
doubly sure of holding it by using 
advertising to reach the ultimate 
buyer of the refrigerator who, al- 
though two removes from this 
company, is still the one upon 
whom sales success or failure de- 
pends. 

Briefly, the place of the Inland 
Manufacturing Company in the 
mechanical refrigeration field is 
this: 

3ack in 1930 this company un- 
dertook the manufacture of flexible 
rubber freezing trays which have 
been sold since that time for use 
as original equipment to practically 
all of the leading mechanical re- 
frigerator manufacturers in the 
United States and many in Canada 
as well as some in foreign coun- 
tries. The list of such customers 
includes Frigidaire, General Elec- 
tric, Westinghouse, Kelvinator—in 
fact, most of the leading manufac- 
turers in the field and about thirty 
other smaller mechanical refrigera- 
tor makers. Approximately 90 per 
cent of all the mechanical refriger- 
ators produced in the United States 
during 1934 will have as original 
equipment flexible rubber freezing 
trays or grids, or both 

The ice-cube convenience offered 
by these trays and grids, which 
permit the delivery of ice cubes at 
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the refrigerator instead of out of 
the kitchen sink, is the talking 
point which has sold over 4,000,000 
of them during the last four de- 
pression years, while sales today 
are running well over 200 per cent 
increase over 1933 and at the rate 
of better than 250,000 a month. 
This year the company has em- 
barked on the largest advertising 
campaign it has ever used, using 
national magazines. 

Berkeley, general sales 
manager of the company, describes 
the objectives of this advertising 
as follows: 

“First, we want to inform me- 
chanical refrigerator owners re- 
garding the ice-cube convenience 
of flexible trays and grids with the 
confident belief that these owners 
will express to refrigerator dealers 
and distributors their appreciation 
of this convenience by buying for 
their present equipment; and, sec- 
ond, to acquaint prospective buyers 
of mechanical refrigerators with 
the fact that these rubber trays 
and grids offer added convenience 
over the conventional type of metal 
freezing pan, with the hope and 
suggestion that they will insist 
upon this feature in the refrigera- 
tors they buy. 


Proof for the Refrigerator 
Manufacturer 


“Behind both objectives is, of 
course, the desire to demonstrate 
to the refrigerator manufacturer 
to whom reports of consumer pref- 
erence must come through distrib- 
utors and dealers, that the refrig- 
erator owning and buying public 
desire the convenience which we 
are providing. This obviously acts 
as insurance for our business with 
the refrigerator manufacturer and, 
at the same time, builds good- will 
for us because the manu acturer’s 
sales reflect any added interest we 
can thus create in mechanical re- 
frigeration.” 

This year’s advertising also in- 
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FRIEND IS A MOTHER 


Best ea Adashis: thi 
MAGAZINE 


__ as a boy, how mother 
used to dig into her savings now 
and then to buy you strawberries out- 
of-season, or plum pudding without a 
holiday excuse, or some other de- 
licacy she thought you'd like? 

And how—when pants got shiny 
and elbows shoddy—she used to go 
to dad and say: “I’m afraid son needs 
new clothes.” 

And how—when telltale signs of 
youthful heedlessness on floors and 
rugs and walls and furniture had dad 
upset about expense—she used to 
say: “Never mind, John. We're only 
young once.” 


/| ow that you’ve grown up 
/ \ into a staid and self-sus- 
taining advertising man don’t 
forget—ever—that other young 
mothers still go on buying and 
spending to pro- 
vide the best they 
can possibly afford an 
for children every Pe 
hit as precious as , 
you were; that sy A 
these young moth. ‘® 
ers do lots more 
buying than single 
women, or married 
women without 
children, or mar- 
ried women with 
grown-up children; 


ADVERTISER 


BEST FRIEND 


that right now they are form- 
ing lifetime brand - buying 
habits; and that, even as in 
childhood, an advertiser’s best 
friend is a mother. 


The Parents’ Magazine is 
read by mothers of growing 
children (more than 315,000 of 
them—not to mention fathers) 
and is read as no other mag- 
azine can hope to be read— 
not for amusement, not for 
vanity, not for casual infor- 
mation, but for vital guid- 
ance in the one subject of 
absorbing, almost fanatical in- 
terest to young mothers — 
the rearing of their children. 


Perhaps it’s be- 
cause advertisers in 
The Parents’ Mag- 
azine share its pow- 
erful influence on 
the habits of young 
mothers that Par- 
ents’ has been the 
only magazine able 
to show an increase 
in advertising rev- 
enue for each of 
the past seven years. 
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per cent 
DF HIM 


owns a car in the high 
or medium priced class 


His* taste in automobiles runs to Buick, 
Chrysler and up. In other merchandise he is a 
quality buyer, too. 

Tell him about your Luxury, Specialized 
Service, or Thin Market Product. You will find 
him a receptive and responsive prospect 
—surely and inexpensively reached through his 
favorite magazine, The Rotarian. 
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"ROTARIAN 


MAGAZINE 


listed stocks and bonds. 
32% are directors in 
more than one company. 
66% use trucks and 
automobiles in their 
businesses. 





85%, of Rotary Clubs 
are in towns of 25,000 
population and under 
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“Beg pardon, sir. Sorry to 





a eee 


Per Hate (NO.1) 


“Oh, that’s all right. Only I hate to be reminded of the 


get you all wet like that.” ©  drenchings I used to get, melting ice cubes out of metal trays.” 
a. > > hel ‘ d 








Upper part of the first advertisement in the “Pet Hate” 
series, showing the humorous type of illustration chosen 
to attract attention to small-space copy 


cludes the use of business papers 
in the electric refrigeration and 
electrical merchandising fields. 

In addition to supplying the me- 
chanical refrigerator manufactur- 
ers with flexible rubber freezing 
trays and grids for use as original 
equipment, the company also sup- 
plies them with these items for 
sale by their distributors and deal- 
ers. In undertaking to set up these 
distributors and dealers as being 
the logical and exclusive outlets 
for their products, this company 
thus acquired some 30,000 sales 
outlets throughout the United 
States without the necessity of 
cultivating these outlets by a sales 
organization of its own. Its sell- 
ing expense, therefore, is merely 
the normal selling expense of a 
manufacturer’s supplier. 

The company’s advertising spe- 
cifically directs the reader to the 
dealer of the refrigerator he owns 
or intends to buy preferring that 
rubber trays and grids be pur- 
chased from the dealer rather than 
from the company direct. 

Inasmuch as this company was 
using less than full-page space in 
its national advertising, it decided 
to adopt a humorous slant—first, 
because it felt that humor would 
attract attention to the small-space 


advertisements, especially when an 
unusual type of drawing depicting 
an unusual human experience was 
used as a theme, The second reason 
for adopting a humorous slant was 
because the company felt it tempted 
reading and prompted easier recol- 
lection. 

Sales surveys of the company 
have indicated that men are more 
definitely appreciative of the con- 
venience offered by a rubber tray 
or grid than are women, due 
largely to the fact that women are 
more accustomed to the drudgery 
of the kitchen and have not the 
same abhorrence of the sink enter- 
tained by men. Again it was felt 
that a humorous vein would have 
an appeal to men and that women, 
anxious to acquire a mechanical 
refrigerator, would find in observ- 
ing the ridiculous position in 
which the company has put the 
men in its humorous drawings 
many appealing reasons with which 
to approach a husband unwilling 
to spend money for a refrigerator 
instead of, say, an automobile. 

Advertisements in the campaign 
are being run as a numbered series 
under the running head, “Pet 
Hate.” 

“Pet Hate” (No. 1) for ex- 
ample, shows a humorous drawing 
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of a gardener inadvertently splash- 
ing water from his garden hose 
all over a passerby. The illustra- 
tion carries the following conver- 
sation between the two: 

“Beg pardon, sir. Sorry to get 
you all wet like that.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. Only I 
hate to be reminded of the drench- 
ings I used to get, melting ice 
cubes out of metal trays.” 

Beneath the illustration copy gets 
into a more serious sales talk. “No 
longer,” it reads, “need anyone 
tolerate unwelcome shower baths 
at the kitchen sink while melting 


+ 


Blown in 


OOTLEGGING of liquor has 

acquired caste since the repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. The 
illicit product may now be sold 
openly—or nearly so. Contained in 
a good-appearing bottle, with a 
label that looks like the label of a 
distiller of repute and bearing a 
spurious revenue stamp, the bottle 


of hooch goes out to compete with 
the genuine article. 

Maybe, in fact, it is contained in 
a genuine bottle of this distiller of 
repute—rescued from an apartment 


house ash barrel, sold to a junk 
man and then to the bootlegger. 
On a dealer’s shelf a row of these 
bottles looks respectable indeed. 
And the price asked for one of 
them is much less than a reputable 
dealer must ask for the genuine 
article. Meantime, the stock of 
liquors in bonded warehouses is 


— 


Appointed by KFRC 
Hassel W. Smith has been appointed 
national advertising manager of Station 
KFRC, San Francisco, in charge of 
= sales for the territory. Amory 
kley is now retail advertising mana- 
ger. W. Shelton has been appointed 

assistant sales promotion manager. 
+ . J 


Ink Papers to Merge 

The American Ink Maker, New York, 
will absorb the Official Printing Ink 
Maker, effective with its July issue and 
will again become the official journal of 
the National Association of Printing Ink 
Makers. 
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tenacious ice cubes out of stubborn 
metal trays. To avoid these do- 
mestic tragedies, simply use Flexi- 
ble Rubber Trays or Grids. Ice 
cubes pop right out—one at a tim 
or the whole trayful. Hands are 
dry. Clothes are dry. Tempers 
are calm and unruffled. What a 
difference—getting ice cubes at th: 
refrigerator instead of out of the 
kitchen sink! Insist on having 
Flexible Rubber Trays or Grids 
in the mechanical refrigerator you 
buy. Leading makes come s 
equipped. See your refrigerator 
dealer.” 


+ + 


the Bottle 


piling up—not being bought : 
consumed as fast as had been an- 
ticipated. 

It has been proposed to the 
FACA (which, being interpreted, 
is the Federal Alcohol Control 
Administration) that the U.S.Gov- 
ernment undertake to control thé 
manufacture of liquor bottles. 
Harry Schwarzschild, publisher of 
Spirits, made the proposal, which 
has the support of a number of 
distillers and bottle manufacturers. 

Under the proposed plan a nominal 
tax would be levied on each bottle 
manufacturer, with the evidence of 
payment blown into the bottle. A 
penalty for re-use would lessen the 
chances of the bottles being used 
illegally. No alcoholic drink of do- 
mestic manufacture could be sold 
legally unless the insignia or license 
number was blown in the bottle. 


— 


Gets Wine Account 


The French wine firm of Corcellet, 
whose products are handled in this coun- 
try a by the Plehn Importing 
Compan York, has appointed 
Albert Franka Guenther Law, Inc., of 
that city, to handle its advertising. A 
newspaper and magazine campaign is 
planned. 

. _ — 


Starts Own Agency 

Louis E. Gelwicks has left the Harry 
R. Gelwicks Company, Inc., and _ has 
started his own business at 122 East 
42nd Street, New York. He will handle 
resort and hotel accounts. 
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New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
110 E. 42nd 8t. 


Chicago Office 
J. E. Lutz 


Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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ASHINGTON (D.C.) accepts 
and administers its increasing 
responsibility as the center of 
the greater Federal activities. 
It is a busy city, not with the ex- 
citement of a temporary boom; 
but with the sober and sincere 
recognition of its function as the 
seat of Government and the nat- 
ural accompanying busyness. 


Truly a Greater Washington 
with its augmented demand for 
supply — both necessities and 
luxuries. 


THE STAR is the key that 
opens the doors of the homes in 


this prosperous Market to ad- 
vertised products. With THE 
STAR — EVENING nd 
SUNDAY—NO OTHER 
MEDIUM IS NEEDED. 


An Associated Press Newspaper 
Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 
Member Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 
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An Advertiser Explores THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 


HE 
Re, ee 


ONE MILLION WOMEN-OVER-21 


Who, he asks himself, are the regu- 
lar readers of the Geographic in 
the million households it reaches 
every month? He examines the 
findings of a new inquiry on this 
very subject. He discovers impor- 
tant facts. 

He finds that 1.1 women-over-21 per 
household are a readers of 
the Geographic. He finds that these 
women, purchasing the food and 
furnishings ina million good homes, 
read the advertising of the 
Geographic and buy the products 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE ¢@ Washington, D.C 
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advertised there. He is impressed 
by the moderate investment re- 
quired to reach and sell this great 


market. 


Explore the National oom 


Magazine. Study the signi cant in- 


formation in this Reader-Interest 
Inquiry that will be supplied upon 
request: Examine these new find- 
ings as they relate to men and to 
youth, as well as to women. You 
will oe — of the great 

wer of this amazing ——. to 
sell goods at a profit—TODAY! 
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Window and Inside Displays 
Tied to Product 


Wholesalers Like This Plan Because of Its Simplicity 


THE Red Cross Products Divi- 
sion of Johnson & Johnson has 
brought out a revolving merchan- 
diser containing an assortment of 
the fastest selling first-aid prod- 
ucts. Wholesalers’ men sell the as- 
sortment to retailers for about $8. 

The merchandiser takes but 
eight inches of counter space and 
has four selling fronts for display. 
It is offered free to the dealer if 
he purchases the assortment. These 
products comprise an average stock 
which even a small druggist can 
purchase without overloading on 
first-aid supplies. 

If a dealer mails back a return 
card which is packed with the as- 
sortment, he receives without cost 
an unusual window display, in the 
form of a picture which makes 
two scenes out of one. The window 
display background is a_ special 
cartoon drawing by Fontaine Fox 
depicting all of the Toonerville 
characters. When looking at the 
display in the usual way, the pub- 
lic sees a terrific windstorm in 
which all of the characters from 
Aunt Eppie to Mickey McGuire 
are flying through the air, except 
the poor Skipper who is trying to 
keep his trolley car on the rails. 

Attached to the inside of the 
window is a large transparent red 
cross. When the display is viewed 
through it the entire picture 
changes. Instead of the storm 
scene, one sees what takes place 
after the storm. All of the char- 
acters are getting back to normal 
with Red Cross products. 

In addition to the window dis- 
play pieces, four miniature Toon- 
erville side cards and ten colorful 
pennants showing Toonerville folks 
are furnished for store or window 


+ 


The Red Cross merchandiser with 
four selling fronts for display takes 
eight inches of counter space 


display purposes. As a counter 
give-away of particular interest to 
children the dealer gets folders 
which reproduce the window dis- 
play scene in miniature. With each 
folder there is a piece of trans- 
parent red film which enables the 
child to see what happened to the 
Toonerville folks after the storm. 
Before introducing this new mer- 
chandising program to wholesalers, 
the displays were tested in a num- 
ber of drug stores in New York. 
Pulling power was proved under 
adverse weather conditions and re- 
tailers reported increased sales on 
the company’s products. 
Wholesale druggists were then 
told of the plan and folders printed 
in colors describing the merchan- 
diser and the window display were 
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supplied for each of the salesmen’s 
portfolios. The merchandiser is 
shown in full color one-half actual 
size on the first page. The inside 
pages give all other details. 

When the dealer purchases the 
merchandiser and the stock, it is 
shipped complete in its original 
container by the wholesaler who 
has no extra handling problem. The 
postcards are mailed direct to 
Johnson & Johnson and the whole- 
saler is again relieved of a detail— 
the handling of the shipping of the 
window display. 


Wholesalers are enthusiastic 


June 14, 1934 


about the plan because of the sim- 
plicity with which it operates, 
Their salesmen also like it because 
it enables them to make an $8 sale 
and at the same time offer a win- 
dow display piece that will attract 
attention. 

This idea also eliminates consid- 
erable waste that is ordinarily en- 
countered when window display 
material is distributed. Here the 
dealer has to purchase a stock of 
Red Cross products in order to get 
the display. When it is delivered 
he uses it and ties up with the 
counter display. 


+ 


Death of “Tip” Carman 


RAVERS D. CARMAN, 

known as “Tip” to his many 
friends in the advertising business, 
died last week at Whitefield, 
N. H., aged fifty-five. He had been 
on a fishing trip in the White 
Mountains when he was taken ill. 

The son of the late Elbert S. 
Carman, editor and publisher of 
the Rural New Yorker, Tip, like 
his father, devoted his entire busi- 
ness life to the magazine field. He 
joined the Outlook in 1902, after 
graduation from Princeton, and 
remained with that publication un- 
til 1923 when he resigned as ad- 
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Join Sales Executive Group 

The following have been elected mem- 
bers of the American Society of Sales 
Executives: R. A. Whidden, president 
of Bauer & Black; John J. Pelley, pres- 
ident, New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford; George E. Routh, Jr., vice-pres- 
ident, Kalman Steel Corporation and 
Stanley C. Allyn, vice-president, Na- 
tional Cash Register Company. 

eee 


J. H. Livingston Appointed 


John H. Livingston, Jr., who is ad- 
vertising concessionaire of the New 
York ifth Avenue buses, has been 
appointed Eastern advertising represen- 
tative of Chicago motor coach advertis- 
ing. Frank O’Boyle is concessionaire 
for advertising in the Chicago buses. 

. - * 


Willcox with “Arts & Decoration” 


A. M. Willcox, formerly with the 
Inland Printer and more recently with 
Printers’ Ink, has joined Arts Dee- 
oration, New York, in a sales capacity. 


vertising director to make his 
headquarters in Boston so that he 
could be near his mother, Mrs. 
Agnes E. M. Carman, who sur- 
vives him. 

He organized Carman-in-New 
England, and, since 1923, had rep- 
resented a number of magazines 
in the New England territory. A 
major in the U. S. Army Reserve, 
he served as commander of the 
Crosscup-Pishon Post, whose mem- 
bers are mostly from the ranks of 
advertising. He was also president 
of the Lantern Club, an organiza- 
tion of publishers’ representatives. 


— 


Has Edwin Charley’s Account 
Park, Benzinger & Company, Inc., 

New York, importer of Edwin Charley's 

a rums, has appointed Cowan & 
engler, Inc., New York, to handle its 


advertising. Newspa are being used 
Fork. Similar 


in New campaigns will 
follow in other regions as distribution 
is obtained. Magazines are being used 
on Jamaica Estates Rum, a private 
brand bottled for Park, Benzinger. 


Opens Harrisburg Office 
The Commercial py me * Cor 
tion, Williamsport, Pa., al ot 
fices in the Tae Buildieg. Hae. 
risburg, Pa, W. J. Miller, vice-president 
and treasurer, will be in charge. 
° . . 


Death of J. A. Blondell 


Joseph A. Blondell, secretary and 
treasurer of the Baltimore Sun, died 
at that city last week. He had been 
associated with the Sunpapers for more 
than twenty years, 
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ANNOUNCING 
the PURCHASE OF 


Outdoor Life 


BY THE POPULAR SCIENCE PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


@ We believe that an immediate improvement in physical 
make-up and a more careful selection of colorful, authorita- 
‘tive, and up-to-the-minute editorial material will widen the 
value of OUTDOOR LIFE for its readers. Toward this end 
we immediately propose a larger quantity and a higher 
quality of editorial material...a finer paper stock, both 
inside and cover. 


The basic editorial policies established 37 years ago, together 
with the special departments conducted by recognized au- 
thorities, will be continued by this organization. 


The amazing growth of this field is a matter of record. Offi- 
cial figures, judged to be conservative, show that the number 
of hunting and fishing licenses issued have increased four- 
fold in the last ten years. ° 


Some part of this growth, we hope, will be reflected by circu- 
lation gains for OUTDOOR LIFE... gains which will be 
secured in the soundest way: by greatly increased newsstand 
sales, coming through the same distributing channels that 
have proven so effective for Popular Science Monthly in the 


rivate past. 


During the next twelve months all advertisers will have the 
benefit of better printing—better paper—and a material 
rpora ‘ "a , . 
a of increase in circulation of a vastly improved and enlarged 


Har- P 
sident magazine... at no extra cost. 


381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. 
DETROIT OFFICE: GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING 
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"Go get more mackerel | 


DIGEST READERS ARE BUYING” 


°, | 4 mies 
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@ A LITTLE ADVERTISING MONEY GOES A LONG LONG WAY 
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A MIGHTY FINE RECORD”, said the Frank E. Davis 
Fish Company when their one-column advertisement in The Literary 
Digest repeatedly exceeded its quota of cash orders during 1933. 


75% of the orders came by mail from cities of 10,000 population 
and over. Amazing dollar-and-cents responsiveness when you con- 
sider the home grocer only a ’phone-call away. 


Eight insertions in The Literary Digest during 1933 showed a satis- 
factory profit and now in the spring of 1934 five more insertions 
of the same advertisement are still piling up orders. No other maga- 
zine has ever justified more than three insertions in one year. 
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Tid 


They Got More 
Mackerel... 


and Digest readers buy more”’ 








Other evidence of verified results is constantly accumulating, and in 








eis 1934 more and more food advertisers will take advantage of the 
ary gratifying dollars-and-cents responsiveness of Digest readers to food 
33. advertising—a responsiveness not even dampened by the inconveni- 

ence of writing a check or money order, buying a stamp, and mailing 
ion a letter! How much easier it is simply to tell a grocer: “Send me 2 
on- cans of. Soup, 1 can of _____ Baked Beans, 1b. of. Coffee, 

| ¥4 lb. of_____ Bacon, and a case of_____Ginger Ale”. 

atis- What applies to food also applies to other commodities, as many a 
ions Digest advertiser has learned to his profit. For verified resu/ts in 1934, 
aga- reserve your Digest space now. THE LiTEeRARY DiGest, 354 Fourth 


Avenue, New York. 
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How a New Cosmetic Family 
Was Introduced 


Hudnut’s Venture with Popular-Priced Line 


Data Obtained from and Article Approved by 


D. K. 


Advertising Director, 


‘TH products of Richard Hud- 
nut range all the way from 
expensive perfumes and the luxury 
line of “Du Barry” beauty prepara- 
tions to several popular-priced 
groups such as the “Gemey” line. 
New preparations, new odors, new 
packages are constantly being in- 
troduced. At the same time many 
products created years ago are re- 
tained to satisfy the still consid- 
erable demand from the older, more 
conservative women. 

A short time ago Hudnut created 
a new cosmetic family which in- 
cludes face powder, five different 
beauty creams, skin tonic and fresh- 
ener, lipstick, rouge, deodorant, eye 
cosmetics, manicure preparations— 
all in the popular-price range. The 
products were put up in a newly 
designed series of packages, each 
priced at 55 cents. This idea of a 
complete, one-priced line offers 
notable convenience to both retailer 
and purchaser. 

The brand name for the new line 
was borrowed from a Hudnut 
product which was a best-seller 
among the women of a generation 
ago, and whose sales are still thriv- 
ing—“Marvelous” Cold Cream. 
“Marvelous” is a natural name for 
a line of beauty preparations and 
its connotations offer innumerable 
promotion themes. 

The first of this year the “Mar- 
velous” line was offered to the 
leading wholesalers in the United 
States. Heretofore it had been 
sold direct to retailers. This opened 
up a much broader field for the 
line because the wholesalers oper- 
ate in considerable territory which 
the Hudnut salesmen do not and 
cannot cover. It was of paramount 
importance that these wholesalers 
and their salesmen be given imme- 


Healy 
Hudnut Sales Co., Inc. 


diate advertising support, that the 
way be opened for them by in- 
forming their prospects, the deal- 
ers, of the new line and its merits, 
in addition to the recognized 
necessity of promoting the line to 
consumers. 

Early in February, therefore, a 
radio program was started. The 
half-hour period from 9:30 to 
10:00 on Friday evening was se- 
lected and virtually every station 
available at that time on a coast- 
to-coast network was included in 
the hook-up. This advertising gave 
support for the new line to the 
jobbers’ salesmen, wherever they 
might travel. 


Interest Stimulated in 
the Broadcasts 


Every possible means was utilized 
to stimulate interest and enthusiasm 
for the broadcasts among the trade 
in advance of the first program. A 
pictorial presentation was developed 
for display at a Hudnut sales con- 
vention shortly before the program 
went on the air. A special port- 
folio telling the story of the cam- 
paign was made for the salesmen 
to use when presenting the “Mar- 
velous” line to the dealers. 

Broadsides announcing the pro- 
gram were sent to 40,000 druggists 
and department stores two weeks in 
advance of the first broadcast, fol- 
lowed by jumbo telegrams with 
“tune in” messages which reached 
them the opening night. Every 
dealer was also sent a collection 
of merchandising material ; a large 
window card, two counter cards, a 
window strip and stickers, package 
insert slips and enlarged photo- 
graphs of the radio stars mounted 
on easels for window and counter 
display. Several of the large chains, 
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Liggett’s in particular, gave the 
line a whole window for an entire 
week, especially built around the 
easeled photographs of the stars 
on the program. 

An additional appropriation was 
spent in promotion of the new 
Hudnut program to the consumer 
section of the radio audience, 
through general publicity in news- 
papers and magazines. Fifty-line 
announcements of the new program 
were run in the radio pages of 
newspapers in every important city 
included in the radio coverage area. 

The program itself was staged 
along the lines of an intimate 
Broadway musical production. The 
versatile trade name lent itself ad- 
mirably to radio adaptation for the 
program’s title—“Marvelous Melo- 
dies; the Powder Box Revue.” 

In accordance with the radio 
maxim that it is wisest to stress 
one product only in a single pro- 
gram series, the sales continuity 
was devoted to the leading item of 
the line, Marvelous Face Powder. 
The phrase, “Mirror-Fresh,” to de- 
scribe the clinging properties of 
the face powder was the keynote 
of the commercial announcements. 
Incidental reference was made, 
however, to the fact that a com- 
plete line of “Marvelous” cosmetics 
was now available at the one price 
of 55 cents. 

During the first several broad- 
casts, a free sample of the face 
powder was offered to listeners who 
would write in for it. Later in the 
series a novelty combination lip- 
stick and eyebrow pencil was of- 
fered in return for the inner white 
paper covering from a box of the 
face powder. D. K. Healy, Hudnut’s 


+ 


New Accounts to Ziv 


Frederic W. Ziv, Inc., Cincinnati 
agency, has been appointed to direct the 
advertising of the Midland Manufactur- 
ing Company, metal novelties; The 
Queen City Manufacturing Company, 
rubber plastics; and the Utility Prod- 
ucts Company, manufacturer of “Con- 
trol-A-Lite” automobile headlight regu- 
lator, all of Cincinnati. 

oa . 


University Honors Kettering 


Charles F. Kettering, vice-president 
of General Motors Corporation, has re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of science 
from the University of Toledo. 
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advertising manager, reported that 
the response to both these offers 
was very gratifying. 

“Marvelous Melodies,” radio 
listeners were informed, “origi- 
nated one block from Broadway” 
in the heart of New York’s theat- 
rical district. Each broadcast is 
witnessed by a large visible au- 
dience. In deference to the 
larger unseen audience, however, 
the practice was inaugurated at 
the third broadcast, of request- 
ing the theater audience not to 
applaud until the close of the per- 
formance. At the same time, the 
use of the theater studio provided 
notable merchandising advantages. 
During the first broadcast each 
person attending received a sou- 
venir lipstick and eyebrow pencil 
and an elaborate program contain- 
ing photographs and short squibs 
on each member of the cast, to- 
gether with the commercial con- 
tinuity of the program and a list of 
the products in the Marvelous line. 

Tickets for the broadcast were 
reserved principally for members 
of the trade. This, however, was 
not announced generally, the sales- 
men on their rounds intimating to 
dealers that tickets might be se- 
cured. The result was that every 
week brought many more requests 
= tickets than it was possible to 
Il. 

“Since members of the trade had 
to take this initiative in securing 
the tickets,” said Mr. Healy, “we be- 
lieve that they valued them more 
and that their enthusiasm for the 
program (and the products) was 
further stimulated than if the 
tickets had been distributed auto- 
matically.” 


— 


Made Vice-President, 
General Gravure 
Henry B. Williams, formerly with 
Printers’ Ink and for many years sales 
manager of the Art Gravure Cor, 
tion, has joined General Gravure, i. 
Yew York, as vice-president. 


Joins “Radio Guide” 


J. J. Mitchell has been appointed cir- 
culation manager of Radio Guide. N New 
York. He has been with the New York 
Times in the capacity of country circu- 
lation manager. 
















































Utilities See the Light 


Due Perhaps to Mr. Insull, They Now Have Different Idea of 
How to Get Public Good-Will 


‘THE utilities are changing their 
point of view. At least, those 
members of the industry who at- 
tended the convention, last week, of 
the Edison Electric Institute, at 
Atlantic City, seemed pretty defi- 
nitely to be thinking along new 
lines. 

Perhaps Samuel Insull has had 
something to do with it, or the fact 
that the much-discussed “public” 
has been demanding lower rates, or 
the revelations at some of the pub- 
lic utility hearings—anyway, this 
year’s meeting was marked by an 
absence of speakers who, not so 
long ago, used to talk about the 
“public good-will” and the ease in 
which it could be acquired and 
manipulated. 

Public relations and propaganda 
and such topics are not so popular 
these days among utility execu- 


tives. They have found out, rather 


belatedly, that what the public is 
really interested in is its own wel- 
fare and pocketbook. The cost of 
operating an electric refrigerator 
is more important to Mrs. Jones 
than the number of stockholders 
in the company supplying that elec- 
tricity. 

At this convention, instead of 
talks on how to get consumer 
good-will there were practical dis- 
cussions of how to get a larger 
share of the consumer’s dollar. 

The utility companies are plan- 
ning to do a saner and better job 
in the future. There is going to 
be less attention paid to lobbying 
and more to selling. 

George E. Whitwell, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales of the 
Philadelphia Electric Company, 
discussed this new outlook. 

“Too often,” he said, “have we 
talked and written about the glor- 
ies of our size, our annual ex- 
penditures, our generating stations, 
our miles of cable and transmission 
lines—all of which, if laid end to 
end, will get us nowhere if Mrs. 
Smith does not realize the value 


to her of, let us say, a vacuum 
cleaner and how. long she can use 
it for a nickel. 

“IT am convinced that we, as an 
industry, must discard our precon- 
ceived notions of utility advertis- 
ing. We have been guilty of the 
sin of ‘talking down’ to our pub- 
lic, which, aside from being de- 
cidedly poor taste, creates little 
understanding and plenty of antag- 
onism. We can humanize the ser- 
vice which we have to sell. With a 
little thought and ingenuity we can 
change the customer’s feelings 
toward electric service from a 
thing which takes money away 
from him every month to a means 
of providing pleasure and comfort 
for a comparatively small expendi- 
ture. 


Talking the Consumer’s 
Language 

“The rate charged per kilowatt 
hour is not necessarily a con- 
trolling factor in obtaining large 
consumptions pér residence cus- 
tomer. To most people, rates do 
not mean much of anything. But 
tell the housewife that 5 cents a 
week will operate her washing ma- 
chine to wash all the clothes for 
her family of five and she can un- 
derstand that. 

“To accelerate the rate of selling 
of domestic use we must spend 
real money for advertising and 
promotional work if we are to di- 
vert our way more of the family 
budget and thus through domestic 
sales, which will be two and three 
times those now enjoyed, put our- 
selves in a position to economically 
reach low rate levels that will 
benefit both the customer and us. 

“Tt will be necessary to com- 
pletely revise our own point of 
view. One thousand ranges in a 
city of 300,000 customers may be 
a good job, judged by 1930 stand- 
ards, but they are of little avail 
yinder the conditions of 1934. In 
such a city 10,000 are needed this 
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ASK “FELS-NAPTHA’— 





On May 23rd, one of our field 
men made a call on a grocer in 
Akron. A Fels-Naptha store demon- 
stration was arranged. The factory 
was notified. On June Ist and 2nd, 
demonstration took place. Six times 
the usual weekly Fels-Naptha sales 
resulted in that one store in two 
days | 


Our 14 field men average 1,500 
weekly merchandising calls on 
wholesale and retail grocers, drug- 
gists, chains, and department stores. 


Ask Mr. Fox, Sales and Advertising 
Manager of Fels & Company, what 
he thinks of the Corbett merchan- 
dising service. 











WE CUT DOWN YOUR SALES EXPENSE! Our 14 field men have made over 200,000 
wholesale, chain store and independent dealer calls and “‘call-backs” in the grocery, 
drug, department store and other fields. ... While our men do not actually take 
orders, they do an intensive sales promotion job in each store. It is simple for the 
wholesaler to follow our men and to take the orders. Our field work makes it un- 
necessary for the manufacturer to send his own specialty salesmen into the Corbett 
crea... . Each day our clients receive detailed reports covering the exact situation 
in each store,—-unfavorable facts are included. Before each man leaves a town, he 
reports to the local wholesaler the dealers who are likely purchasers of goods. . . 
We are a highly organized specialty sales promotion organization. We operate 
strictly on a fee basis. The cost is less than half the expense of sending your own 
specialty salesmen from distant points. Ask for cost of a test compaign! 


J. RALPH CORBETT, INC. 
Established 1918 
A Merchandising Organization 
(not an advertising agency, nor a research company) 


CAREW TOWER, CINCINNATI, OHIO = GRAYBAR BLDG., NEW YORK, N. Y- 
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year, 15,000 next and so on. Today 
merchandise managers in such 
cities point with pride to the sale 
of 100 water heaters. Five thou- 
sand per year are the least that 
will make possible the solution of 
our present problem. It can be 
done. 

“To do it, however, requires 
vastly increased appropriations, 
which will appear out of line with 
past experience. But having sold 
the added load, enforced or volun- 
tary rate reductions will result in 
so much less loss of net income 
than that which would have been 
incurred through the same rate re- 
ductions but without the new load 
that I do not hesitate to predict 
that the increased promotional ex- 
pense will seem small indeed when 
compared with what the reductions 
in net income might otherwise have 
been.” 


Another Speaker Stresses 
Merchandising 


Once more merchandising came 
to the fore when J. E. Davidson, 
president of the Nebraska Power 
Company, said: 

“For the building of future do- 
mestic load on a larger scale, there 
lies only one path—and that is an 
active merchandising program on 
the part of our electric companies, 
plus a co-ordinated, broad-vis- 
ioned, constructive program of 
dealer co-operation. 

“The utility company and the 
dealer must go hand in hand, reap- 
ing not only greater profit to both, 
but also giving greater service to 
the customer. 

“Co-operation and co-ordinated 
advertising and selling in American 
industry are not new. We have 
merely been lagging somewhat in 
this progressive business proces- 
sion. Florists, cement manu factur- 
ers, orange growers and thirty 
other industries saw the light of 
truth many years ago—that the 
real competitors for business were 
not those of their own industry, 
but of other industries, all fighting 
for their share of the consumer’s 
dollar. 

“That’s exactly what we must 
do. The electric company and the 
electrical dealer are not in com- 
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petition with each other. They are 
working toward a common end— 
in competition with furniture deal- 
ers, automobile salesmen, clothiers, 
and everyone else who is working 
—yes, fighting for his part of the 
consumer’s dollar. 

“It has been my contention for 
many years, and [ still persist in 
that same viewpoint, that our deal- 
ers of electrical appliances hold as 
important a position in our gen- 
eral plan of building greater load 
as the merchandise departments of 
our electric companies, 

“Every time we turn the leaf of 
a calendar, new labor-saving and 
home-comfort appliances make 
their debut—new electrical items 
that dealers cannot afford to mer- 
chandise until a steady demand is 
created. 

“Most assuredly we might con- 
tinue to do a solo pioneering job 
But we can do a better service job 
for our customers and a more ei- 
ficient merchandising job for our 
companies by co-operating more 
effectively with our dealers through 
demonstrations, home service and 
co-ordinated selling and advertising 
programs. 

“As long as the merchandising 
department of the utility company 
looks upon the dealer as a com- 
petitor, or is so considered by the 
dealer, there can be no common 
ground—no genuine co-ordination 
of selling effort.” 


An Agency Man Describes 
Broadening Market 

Allen L. Billingsley, president 
of Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., 
discussed broadening markets and 
how the industry could take ad- 
vantage of them. 

“We are told that we are close 
to a revival of active house build- 
ing,” he said. “The wise utility 
will certainly regard the new house 
field as the first objective of elec- 
trical home promotion. If the new 
ideas in home construction have 
taken root in the public mind, it 
is our function to provide clear 
definitions of what constitutes an 
electrical home for the guidance 
of builders, architects and prospec- 
tive home owners. We want to 
promote the latest and most com- 
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Outdoor. Advertising 
reaches the public when it is 
on the move...convenient 
to the point of sale 


Circulation, according to actual traffic count, with 
thorough mass coverage of any market entered. Using 
full color and dominating size with dramatic simplicity 
to influence buyers when they are out-of-doors, ready 
to buy. § Thus Outdoor Advertising bridges the gap 
between advertising read or heard indoors and the point 
of actual purchase. § Examples to indicate what 
Outdoor Advertising can do to promote the sale of 
your product at low cost will be supplied upon request. 
Investigate now while space is still available. 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING INDUSTRY 
& 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING INCORPORATED 
1 PARK AVE., NEW YORK « 165 WEST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 
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Cau THE ‘GAME 
WITH A MA 


Can you imagine the manager of the team at bat ¢; 
the game with a man on third and a powerful batter 
Neither can we. Nor, similarly, can we imagine busine 
closing down with sales up and the “stands” full of | 
q@ People do not stop buying at any time,—this su 
least of all because, generally speaking, they have me 
spend than for several years,—and are spending it. § 
repeat, stay on the air,—in pu 
tions,—continue your outdoor 
direct mail campaigns. Keep a 


tising and get your share of the by id 


ness that is coming, rain or 
hot or cold. 
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plete electrical conceptions as the 
means for stamping a house as 
modern—for making it salable. 

“We must keep, in promotion 
and planning, quite a few laps 
ahead of the actual buying market 
—and several jumps ahead of the 
house construction interests. We 
must promote always, this year, 
next year and the years after, the 
Home of Tomorrow. When to- 
morrow comes, we must be there 
with still newer ideas, still bolder 
electrical developments, for the 
next Home of Tomorrow. 

“This means broad-scale educa- 
tional work on all the various sec- 
tions of the building trades, it 
means having men with pioneering 
minds in our own organizations 
who can originate ideas, aid with 
plans, draw specifications and fur- 
nish the inspiration for the pro- 
gressive planning of true electrical 
homes. 

“Many utilities are organized 
now to give wiring service, and 
engineering and lighting service to 
architects, engineers and contrac- 
tors. Should they not now ask if 
their facilities are sufficiently 
broadly organized? Are they suf- 
ficiently informed on all the newer 
developments in interior home ar- 
rangement, in cabinet design, in 
interior decoration, in kitchen, 
basement, porch, garden and room 
details, where electrical applica- 
tions both directly and indirectly 
may be included? 

“As we sit here now we may 
seem some distance removed from 
a period of active residential build- 
ing, just as a year ago we seemed 
somewhat distantly removed from 
a period of economic upturn—yet 
the upturn came. A year or so 
ahead is not too early to make 
plans for influencing the residential 
market when it revives. 

“The electrical home of tomor- 
row is here today. Tomorrow we 
will have a newer and better one. 


+ 


With Scheerer 


Robert G. Wicks has joined the New 
York staff of Scheerer, Inc., publishers’ 
representative. He was formerly with 
the Capper Publications and Theis & 
Simpson. 
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It may be salable in large num- 
bers, if large numbers could be 
constructed. But the very char- 
acteristics that impede its immedi- 
ate salability are those characteris- 
tics that make it an outstanding 
promotional opportunity. As such 
—what shall we do about it? To- 
morrow will be here before we 
know it.” 

T. K. Quinn, vice-president of 
the General Electric Company, 
touched upon the opportunity the 
industry as a whole neglects, de- 
veloping the small user. 

“The small current customer,” 
he said, “is a liability directly on 
the books of the company because 
the cost of serving him is often 
greater than the gross payments 
he makes. But he is a much greater 
liability as a limited user who does 
not enjoy the value, usefulness or 
convenience of the service at his 
very fingertips. He is a greater 
liability as a potential user of the 
major electrical home servants, 
who should have them but does 
not. If he happens to fully ap- 
preciate their worth and is still 
without them, so much the worse 

“Everything considered, only 
one-fourth of the domestic electric 
customers can be considered real 
users of today’s electrical service, 
and that one-fourth, my friends, 
represents but 15 per cent of all 
the homes of the country. The 
other 85 per cent have hardly more 
reason to be friendly than un- 
friendly to the industry and they 
are all voters. 

“We should do very well to con- 
centrate our attention a while on 
the 15,000,000 or 75 per cent of 
the present domestic users who do 
not have the major appliances 
they should have in their homes. 
An industry campaign built around 
the sales slogan ‘sell the other 
three-fourths’ would serve to 
crystallize our activities on the 
really important work ahead.” 


+ 


New Philadelphia Agency 


Fehling & Jourdet, Inc., is a new 
advertising business organized at Phila- 
delphia by Louis A. Fehling and Lon 
of Jourdet. Offices are at 1524 Chestnut 

treet. 
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Bluing and Ammonia 


How One Wise Manufacturer Wins Grocer Co-operation with 
Display Featuring Related Lines 


LUING and ammonia are rela- 

tively insignificant items so far 
as the average retail grocer is con- 
cerned. He stocks them, of course, 
but stows them away on a back 
shelf. 

Add to this the proverbial atti- 
tude of the grocer toward being 
told how to run his business in any 
respect—in particular with regard 
to devoting his store space to some 
manufacturer’s display idea—and 
you have a major merchandising 
problem of The John Puhl Prod- 
ucts Company, manufacturer of 
Little Bo-Peep ammonia and Little 
Boy Blue bluing. 

Display campaigns built around 
a plan of promoting related mer- 
chandise as well as the company’s 
own two products have proved an 
effective solution. In the words of 
R. J. Puhl, vice-president: “We 
have approached this problem from 
an angle which appears to over- 
come most of the objections for- 
merly put forward by dealers and 
have been able to secure a remark- 
able amount of co-operation from 
them.” 

The keynote of these display ac- 
tivities is an unselfish initiative on 
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the part of the Puhl organization 
in helping the grocer stimulate the 
sale of a wide range of merchan- 
dise connected with household 
cleaning. The company goes to the 
dealer with an idea which repeated 
tests have proved efficient in re- 
minding the consumer to purchase 
several cleaning needs where other- 
wise she might only ask for one. 
Thus, the current promotion is 
based upon “Washday Needs,” and 
calls for a group showing of 
brands of soap, soap chips and 
powders, clothespins and clothes- 
lines, starch, scouring pads, cleans- 
ing preparations and pails. The 
two Puhl products are, of course, 
prominently featured in the sug- 
gested set-up. 

The first campaign of this na- 
ture was conducted in the latter 
part of March and involved a win- 
dow display featuring the theme of 
housecleaning time with showings 
of brooms, mops and various clean- 
ing compounds. A bulletin sug- 
gesting an appropriate display 
set-up was distributed to 110,000 
independent grocers through job- 
bers and through the company’s 
own men contacting the retail 
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trade. A_ check-up afterwards 
showed that many hundreds of re- 
tailers used the idea and there was 
considerable evidence of direct 
sales benefit. Quite a number of 
chains also tied up with the idea 
with special sales events, involving 
both window displays and news- 
paper advertising. 

‘Jobbers have taken over this 
idea in fine shape,” Mr. Puhl says. 
“In 90 per cent of the cases they 
have jumped right into the thing 
and done a real job of promoting 
the related displays to their cus- 
tomers, many of them staging spe- 
cial sales drives for the purpose. 
There have been a few isolated 
instances where because they ‘did 
not handle some of the suggested 
items or for some other reason j 
bers didn’t go along. But for the 
most part the co-operation we have 
received from this quarter has been 
excellent. At the same time, re- 
tailers have been very enthusiastic 
about the displays and the results.” 

The current “Washday Needs” 
promotion is being conducted in 
much the same manner as the first. 
A four-page folder has been pre- 
pared for retailers. This consists 
of several illustrated suggestions 
for interior displays—a floor dis- 
play, large table display, small 
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Head S.N.P.A. Committees 


E. K. Gaghast, Fa weed of the South- 
ern Newspa ublishers’ Association, 
has made t > following committee ap- 
pointments: Advertising, Boykin Paschal, 
Savannah News and Press; business af- 
fairs, J. H. Long, Huntington, W. Va., 
Advertiser and Herald-Dispatch; edi- 
torial affairs, Tom Wallace, Louisville, 
Courier-Journal and Times; labor, John 
D. Ewing, Shreveport Times; Lee School 
of Journalism, Powell Glass, Lynchburg, 
a., News and Advance; stal and 
legislative, J. S. Parks, Fort Smith 
Times-Record; and traffic, John A. 
Brice, Atlanta Journal. 


Dinner to O’Donnell 


Stephen P. Glennon is chairman of 
a committee which is arrangin testi- 
monial dinner to Hugh A. O'Donnell, 
until recently assistant business man- 
ager of the New York Times. The 
dinner will be held at the Hotel Com- 

lore on June 18. Members of the 
committee include Edward A. Fallon, 
wo A. Finneran, Frank é Kivlan, 
ictor F. Ridder, Alden J. Cusick and 
Louis Wiley. 





+ 
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table display and small counter dis- 
play. Also suggested are an indi- 
vidual display for Little Boy Blue 
bluing and one for the bluing and 
Little Bo-Peep ammonia. The re- 
lated items showings, however, are 
the most prominently featured. 
The folder also carries a message 
which discusses net earnings from 
the grocer’s point of view. This 
points out that both profit items 
and volume items should go into 
the displays, and notes that the two 
Puhl products are profit items 
having, through advertising, a high 
degree of consumer acceptance. 
“We feel very definitely that all 
manufacturers of associated prod- 
ucts should try to co-operate in 
display projects of this sort,” Mr. 
uhl adds. “The benefits in it are 
mutual for all concerned. As a 
matter of fact, we have received 
letters from several manufacturers 
whose products we suggested in 
such displays thanking us for the 
help it has been to them. In addi- 
tion, according to our experience, 
the retail and wholesale trades 
benefit in a very tangible manner.” 
So satisfactory has been the re- 
action to these efforts that the 
company is planning further such 
display campaigns, to be based on 
various household activities. 


+ 


Gair Advances Bursch 


R. H. Bursch has been appointed 
vice-president of the Robert Gair Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. He will assume 
complete charge of production and sales 
in all operating divisions of the com- 
pany in the Bnited States including 
subsidiaries engaged in the manufacture 
of boxboards, folding cartons and ship- 
ping containers. Mr. Bursch has held 
executive posts both in sales and pro- 
duction for the Gair company for a 
— of years. Most recently he has 

m executive vice-president and general 
manager of the container divisions to 
which posts he is succeeded by Lorin 
B. Miller. 


Death of Harry parson 


Harry Howlett, 
of Station WHK, Cleveland died last 
week, aged forty-two. Mr. Howlett was 
a director of the Cleveland Advertising 
Club and also commentator of its pub- 
lic speaking division. He had been a 
salesman for a number of Canadian 
firms before becoming interested in 
radio, Before going to Cieveland he had 
been with several broadcasting stations 
in Toronto. 
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60% 


of MONTREAL is FRENCH! 
95.4% 


of the Surrounding 
Population is FR E CH ! 
Advertisers who want MORE Consumers in FRENCH Montreal— 


Advertisers who desire to secure sales in this Market 


Need the MONTREAL 








in the handy 80-inch page-size 


No one French paper can cover for any advertiser all 
the 1,454,380 French people in the district of which 
Montreal is the centre. 


La Patrie with its steady growing circulation, both on 
week days and the Saturday (week end) editions, goes 
to a selected group of FRENCH readers at a small cost, 
and with the 80-inch page that eliminates “buried ads”, 
secures the utmost attention per dollar spent. 
Let us figure with you or your agency how La Patrie can best 
serve you. Write Advertising Manager, La Patrie Building, 
Montreal. Ontario office, 407 Canada Permanent Building, 
Toronto, Harold E. Stephenson, Representative. 


United States Representatives—Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc., 19 W. 44th St., 
New York City. 122 8. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 








Ensemble Selling Aid Adds 
116 Accounts 


The Story of Holeproof Hosiery’s Color Wheel 


E/NSEMBLE selling of men’s 
furnishings is generally recog- 
nized as a sure-fire method of in- 
creasing the movement of such 
merchandise across the _ retail 
counter. Sell the idea of a har- 
monizing combination of shirt, tie 
and pocket handkerchief to a cus- 
tomer who dropped in to pick up 
a pair of socks and the transac- 
tion is obviously stepped up by 
several hundred per cent. 

The application of this golden 
principle, however, presents con- 
siderable in the way of practical 
difficulties for the average retailer, 
inasmuch as it involves a profound 
job of educating both the clerk and 
the customer almost from the 
ground up. There is an existing 
percentage of men who are color 
conscious, but the majority are not. 

Recently the Holeproot Hosiery 
Company set itself the assignment 
of making a material contribution 
in behalf of the retailer to the 
solution of this ensemble selling 
problem. The company’s product 
—hosiery—is of course just one 
item in the ensemble picture, but 
it was reasoned that by aiding the 
dealer in developing his entire ap- 
parel business Holeproof would 
stand to benefit in two important 
ways. First, the subject of hosiery 
would become a potential entrant 
in every consumer encounter, a cir- 
cumstance which has a direct bear- 
ing upon the company’s own essen- 
tial interest of selling a lot more 
hosiery to a lot more people. Sec- 
ondly, a broad measure of assis- 
tance such as this would be pro- 
ductive of considerable retailer 
good-will, as well as increased in- 
terest in the Holeproof line. 

The results of the plan that was 
developed bear out the advance 
reasoning in a handsome manner. 
It proved immediately effective in 
stimulating’ both the company’s 
own sales organization and the 
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dealer customers. More specifi- 
cally, it was directly responsible 
for the opening of 116 new store 
accounts. 

When the assignment was first 
approached, a number of possibili- 
ties were considered, such as the 
providing of sales training material 
for retail clerks and talks to sales 
meetings in the stores. But in all 
these it appeared the probable out- 
come, when everything was said 
and done, would be that the retail 
salesman would still say: “Well, 
it’s a swell idea, but how do you 
do it?” 


Color Guide Piece 
as Solution 


The best solution seemed to lie 
in the direction of some method 
that would function as an auto- 
matic sales aid for ensemble pro- 
motion, placing a minimum de- 
pendence on the retail salesman’s 
knowledge or understanding of the 
subject. To this end Paul Holman 
Faust evolved an ingenious piece 
for distribution to consumers to 
guide and create interest in cor- 
rect color combinations. 

The “Color Wheel,” as the de- 
vice has been named, takes the 
form of a four-page folder of a 
heavy paper, page size about seven 
inches square. On the first page is 
a color picture of a man in a gray 
suit, with cutout spaces at the 
points where socks, shirt, tie and 
collar and kerchief belong. 

Set underneath the page and 
fastened to it at the center is a 
paper disc on which is printed a 
series of six ensemble combina- 
tions of these accessories, so that 
as the wheel is turned the several 
effects may be seen in combination 
with the suit. At the right-hand 
edge of the page a portion of the 
wheel is exposed, showing an 
itemization of the combination 
shown. The reverse side of the 
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wheel operates in a similar man- 
ner under the second page of the 
folder, displaying what to wear 
with the blue suit exhibited there. 

\ second wheel functions for a 
brown suit and sports clothes on 
pages three and four, respectively. 
The piece comes in a white en- 
velope which, as an added service, 
carries a chart showing the cor- 
rect dress for all occasions. 

Felix Lowy, general manager of 
Holeproof, decided that the ef- 
fectiveness of this sales help 
would be materially increased by 
making it the basis of a window 
display, if the element of motion 
could be brought into it. A greatly 
enlarged version of the color wheel 
was designed so that the furnish- 
ings combinations automatically 
change each five seconds. Thus 
two important purposes are served: 
(1) The attracting of traffic out- 
side the store; (2) an ensemble 
selling job inside the store. 

Great care was taken, in the 
planning of the pieces, to insure 
absolute authenticity of the color 
detail; combinations were chosen 
to appeal not only to the “high 
style” element, but as nearly as 
possible to the average man so 
that the Color Wheel would have 
a definite usefulness for dealer 
accounts of all sizes, and in 
the smaller towns as well as 
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in the larger metropolitan centers. 

Here Holeproof was on firm 
ground, since for many years the 
company has done international 
color research work, under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Gladys Kiplinger, 
and has published elaborate color 
guides as dealer aids in both men’s 
and women’s hosiery fields. And, 
incidentally, although the new ma- 
terial is primarily meant for men, 
Holeproof’s color prestige among 
women has resulted in a lot of 
impetus from that quarter—inas- 
much as the American Mrs. is to 
a large extent the actual purchas- 
ing agent for men’s furnishings. 

The two units are merchandised 
to the trade under a plan whereby 
the dealer receives a supply ot 
Color Wheels for distribution to 
his customers and the use of the 
window display with a specified 
order of hosiery. 

The material has been instru- 
mental in securing effective win- 
dow displays and inside tie-ups in 
many large and strategic department 
store accounts, as well as in the 
smaller shops. And sales have 
benefited accordingly. For example, 
a Holeproof salesman turned in a 
report on one of the largest de- 
partment stores in the country 
which read, in part: “Buyer states 
—best thing we ever did. Will buy 
more Monday.” 





A greatly enlarged version of the consumer “Color Wheel” was used 
for an automatically changing window display 











Industry Copes with College 
Graduate Problem 


Choosing-a-Career Conference Aims to Help Him 


EADING national advertisers 

are among the 500 heads of 
American industry who have just 
made known their personal views 
on the right and wrong ways for 
college men and women to start 
out to seek careers in the world 
of business. A wide range of opin- 
ions are offered as to the obliga- 
tions of business to the 134,000 
young people who receive their 
diplomas this month. 

The interesting symposium, an- 
nounced by George Bijur, director 
of the first Choosing-a-Career Con- 
ference, which sponsored the sur- 
vey, recites dozens of first-hand 
tips, and is believed to be the first 
of its kind ever made public. 

The Choosing-a-Career Confer- 
ence will be held in Newark, N. J., 
June 26, 27 and 28 at L. Bamberger 
& Co., where its director is a mem- 
ber of the administrative board. It 
will present thirty-one of Amer- 
ica’s most prominent men and wo- 
men industrialists and professional 
men as the “faculty.” Attendance 
will be limited to college men and 
women who will travel to Newark 
from many sections of the country. 

Among the speakers will be 
Leonor F. Loree, president of the 
Delaware and Hudson Railroad, 
mee address will be on railroad- 

C. M. Chester, president of 
Canaat Foods Corporation, on the 
food industry; Merlin H. Ayles- 
worth, president of National Broad- 
casting Company, and _ Radio- 
Keith-Orpheum, on broadcasting ; 
Fannie Hurst, the novelist, on 
writing ; Helen Harris, head of the 
New York Union Street Settle- 
ment, on social service; James 
P. Warburg, of the Bank of 
Manhattan Company, on finance; 
S. L. Rothafel, (“Roxy”) on en- 
tertainment; Edward L. Bernays, 
on public relations; Roy Chapman 
Andrews, acting managing director 
of the National Museum of Nat- 
ural History, on exploring; John 
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C. Hegeman, president of Hege- 
man-Harris, Inc., on building; 
Richard L. Simon, president of the 
publishing firm of Simon & 
Schuster, on publishing; Neysa 
McMein, the artist, on commercial 
art; Nancy McClelland, on interior 
decorating; Elizabeth Hawes, on 
fashion styling; Theresa Helburn, 
head of the New York Theater 
Guild, on the theater; Mary Eliz- 
abeth Sharpe, head of the “Mary 
Elizabeth” tea rooms, on restau- 
rant management, and Amelia 
Earhart. 

The comments of industrialists 
on the question of the student en- 
tering on a business career, came 
from many sections. 

“The young college man’s best 
chance for success is to try to 
secure a job as assistant or secre- 
tary to the chief executive of some 
business, regardless of its type,” 
says A. Wineburgh, president of 
Carbona Products Company, as 
“working in such a capacity offers 
the shortest cut to learning every 
angle of a business. Every young 
man should equip himself with a 
training in stenography.” 


Selling on Commission 
as a Start 


Selling on a commission basis is 
a door open to anyone, says H. W. 
Hoover, president, the Hoover 
Company, and offers much more 
rapid advancement than salaried 
positions. In addition it gives young 
men full opportunity to capitalize 
at once all their abilities and train- 
ing. 

J. Bulova, president, Bulova 
Watch Co. says: “If I had my way, 
I would make it compulsory that 
every growing child take a manual! 
training course. An artisan or ex- 
pert mechanic can, if so endowed, 
easily become a business man.” He 
points out that since in the past 
trained mechanics have come largely 
from Europe, and immigration has 
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now been curtailed, the youth with 
mechanical training has a great ad- 
vantage in starting in any manu- 
facturing field. 

G. F. Swift, president, Swift & 
Company, Chicago, explained how 
a system of seeking out excep- 
tional college students and then 
training them for important posi- 
tions with his company, which was 
started in an experimental way, 
had worked out so successfully 
that it is now a permanent routine. 

Sears, Roebuck and Co., accord- 
ing to R. E. Wood, president, have 
been employing and training a cer- 
tain number of graduates each 
summer, and, he adds, “the results 
have been such that we felt our 
investment in them justified.” 

George S. Parker, chairman of 
the Parker Pen Company, feels 
that a considerable number of 
young college people believe they 
are equipped in a manner superior 
to the average run of humanity; 
that they do not feel inclined to 
put their foot on the first rungs of 
the ladder, but consider that they 
should start some distance from 
the ground. 

John A. Sweetser, president, 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company, 
Inc., is of the opinion that the 
state of mind of the average col- 
lege graduate toward competitive 
business conditions must be very 
radically altered before very much 
can be done to make it easy for 
them to obtain jobs. 

“For many years,” said Joseph 
Wilshire, president, Standard 
Brands, Inc., “the Fleischmann 
Company, predecessor to Standard 
Brands, and since, has had a defi- 
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Gash Agency Appointed 

The Ellis T. Gash Company, Chicago 
agency, has been appointed to direct a 
campaign in business papers and by 
direct mail for Hollingsworth basic 
bond, basic ledger, basic index and basic 
for the mimeograph, wee made by 
the Hollingsworth & Whitney Company, 


Boston. 
o . 7 


Has Auto-Cat Account 


The Auto-Cat Company, San Fran- 
cisco, manufacturing the ‘‘Auto-Cat 


Unit” for making a crawler-type trac- 
tor out of old automobiles, has appointed 
the Gerth-Knollin Advertising Agency of 
San Francisco to handle its account. 
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nite apprentice plan and policy 
whereby a certain limited number 
of young men, usually college 
graduates, have been taken on and 
given a thorough training in the 
business. A number of our execu- 
tives are graduates of our appren- 
ticeship class. Without any direct 
bearing on the general employment 
situation, we found about a year 
ago that the rate at which we had 
been taking on apprentices was too 
great and we, therefore, had to 
reduce the number. Growing youth 
must have a chance to learn the 
importance and necessity of hard 
work, for the most insidious effect 
of our unemployment situation is 
the attitude of indifference and 
laziness which public support 
fosters. 

“The spread-the-work program 
which is now being carried on 
through shorter hours has helped 
the situation and I trust that with 
the improvement in general busi- 
ness conditions which now seems 
to be gaining momentum the young 
men who are about to start out in 
the business world will find their 
place in the future as they have in 
the past, and I think they will.” 

These, and scores of other opin- 
ions, were received from industrial 
leaders, indicating the fact that 
the importance of the problem is 
fully realized. Two hundred in- 
dustrialists have been approached, 
to see if possible where opportuni- 
ties exist for jobs. 

Twenty presidents and deans of 
leading colleges and universities 
are co-operating with the manage- 
ment of the coming conference as 
members of the advisory board. 
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Memorial to G. M. Hitchcock 


A scholarship of $1,000 has been given 
to the Columbia University School of 
Journalism in memory of the late 
Gilbert M. Hitchcock, founder and pub- 
lisher of the Omaha World-Herald and 
former United States Senator. The 
memorial is the gift of Mrs. Gilbert M. 
Hitchcock. 


Has Beverage Advertising 


Hendrick Hudson Distillers, Inc., 
apple brandy and ginger ale and spark- 
ling water, has appointed Bermingham, 
Castleman & Pierce, Inc., New York, 
to handle its advertising, 
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Code for Maraschino 


ERHAPS onine-tenths of the 

population, or that part of it 
which now and then looks a 
maraschino cherry in the face, have 
wondered about the inner work- 
ings of the little red globes. The 
composite person known as the 
American consumer will soon find 
out, for this week government 
crept another length into the field 
of branding. 

Under the preserve code the in- 
dustry must within ninety days 
submit standards of fruit quality 
for NRA approval, whereupon the 
standards thus approved will be- 
come the standards of the indus- 
try for maraschino cherries, pre- 
serves, glace fruits and whatever 


else comes under the industry, 

The .code itself contains stand- 
ards governing the volume of fruit 
that must be used. These were 
suggested by the industry. Fruit 
jams and preserves must contain 
at least 45 pounds of actual fruit 
for each 55 pounds of sugar and 
must contain not less than 68 per 
cent of water soluble solids. Fruit 
jelly must have at least 50 pounds 
of actual pure fruit juice to every 
50 pounds of sugar and must have 
at least 65 per cent of water sol- 
uble solids. Imitations must be 
so labeled. Labels must state 
whether honey, corn syrup or corn 
sugar is used in place of sugar. The 
code becomes effective June 18 
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Longer Cranberry Market 


IME was when cranberries 

were a fall and winter food, 
with two apogees—at Thanksgiv- 
ing and Christmas. Almost twenty 
years ago, concerted effort of 
growers, with advertising, began to 
lengthen the season. 

Then came canned cranberry 
sauce, for year-round use. This 
year, at a time when a large part 
of the country is entering upon a 
fresh-fruit season of strawberries, 
cherries, blackberries, huckleberries 
and goodness knows what else, 
Cranberry Canners, Inc., South 
Hanson, Mass., is going direct to 
women in homes with summer 
recipes. Lists are obtained from 


_ 


Armour Fertilizer Appointments 


William J. Gray has been elected 
vice-president of the Armour Fertilizer 
Works, with headquarters in Atlanta. 
G. T. Cunningham and C. C. Arledge 
have been appointed assistant general 
sales managers and will also be located 
in Atlanta. All have been with the com- 
pany for some years. 


e*e @ 


Ramroth Transferred 


Carl Ramroth, Western advertising 
manager of The Wall Street Journal, 
New York, has moved his headquarters 
from Cleveland to the Detroit ce. 


requests received through radio 
broadcasts and from names pro- 
vided by dealers. The first set of 
recipes went out last month, the 
second is scheduled for June and 
another for July. 

Three recipes go out at a time, 
scored for separating so that they 
may be filed in a recipe box. 
They are lithographed in colors, 
folded for mailing and the postage 
stamp is used in place of the usual 
clip. 

This year’s sales of Cranberry 
Canners, Inc., for the first four and 
a half months are about 100 per 
cent ahead of those of a corre- 
sponding period last year. 


~_ 4 


Now the Montrose Agency 


The Rosenberg Advertising Agency, 
New York, which was formerly the 
Warshak-Warren Associates, is chang- 
ing its name to the Montrose Advertis- 
ing Agency, the head of which is J. 
Julius Rosenberg. This change was 
made to avoid confusion in identity with 
the Arthur Rosenberg Company, Inc., 
which has been an pusiness since 1919. 


Coal Account to B. B. D. & O. 


The Berwind Fuel Company, Chi- 
cago, has appointed Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., as its adver- 
tising agent. 
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RESEARCH DEPARTMENT—J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED 


CANADA'S PROGRESS 
TOWARDS PROSPERITY 


expors 
First quarter 1934 over 1933 


IMPORTS 
First quarter 1934 over 1933 


BALANCE OF TRADE 
Morch 31, 1934, over same date, 1933 


PHYSICAL VOLUME OF BUSINESS 
March, 1934, over March, 1933 


EMPLOYMENT 
March, 1934, over March, 1933 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
March, 1934, over Feb.. 1933 


MANUFACTURING 
March, 1934, over Peb., 1933 


FOODSTUFFS PRODUCTION 
March, 1934, over Feb., 1933 


RON AND STEEL 
March, 1934, over Feb.. 1933 


TEXTE 
March, 1934, over Feb., 1933 


AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 
March, 1934, over Feb., 1933 


DISTRIBUTION 
March, 1934, over Feb., 1933 


CONSTRUCTION 
March, 1934, over Feb., 1933 


ELECTRIC POWER 
March, 1934, over Feb., 1933 


MINERAL PRODUCTION 
March, 1934, over Feb., 1933 


FARM 
1933 over 1932 


WHOLESALE PRICES 
March, 1934, over Feb., 1933 


RETAIL PRICES 
March, 1934, over Feb., 1933 


RETAIL SALES (118 CHAINS) 
First quarter 1934 over 1933 


COMMON STOCK PRICES (122) 
March, 1934, over March. 1933 


PREFERRED STOCK PRICES (24) 
March, 1934, over March, 1933 


BOND INTEREST RATES 9.9% 
Mar., 1934, as against Mar., 1933 


BANK DEBITS TO DEPOSITS RATIO 
Dec. 31, 1934, over Dec. 31, 1933 


PER CAPITA 
March 31, 1933-4 over 1932 


COMMERCIAL FAILURES 48 % 
Mar. Ti, 1933-4, as against 1932 


21.8% 
6.7% 
103.0% 
36.0% 
20.5% 
51.1% 
51.3% 
24.3% 
338.0% 
106 
110.5% 
14.9% 
66.7% 
28.6% 
44.5% 
5.5% 
13.2% 
7.0% 
8.6% 
80.0% 
46.5% 
16.2% 
11.3% 


J. J. Gibbons Limited will be glad to mail larger copies of 


the above chart to anyone interested. 


addressed to J. J. 


Requests should be 


Gibbons Limited, Advertising Agents, 


159 Bay Street, Toronto, Canada. 
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Frep L. WEARE 
Boston 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Let me say that I was very much 
pleased with the Christine Freder- 
ick article* and more than elated 
by the talk of Mr. Frank Crownin- 
shield.** I am glad to see that 
some of your correspondents are 
getting their feet on the ground 
and getting down to where they 
aren’t swallowing so much of the 
propaganda which is being put out. 

Referring particularly to the 
Christine Frederick article, with 
which I heartily agree, it does seem 
to me that we are all inclined to 
overlook the importance of con- 
sumers who are not able to buy the 
better class product, but who must 
content themselves with the best 





* “Women Buyers, After All, Are Re- 
ive,” Printers’ Inx, May 24, 1934. 

** “Sin—and Advertising,’”’ Printers’ 
Inx, May 31, 1934. 
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Los Angeles Club Elects 


William G. Scholts, of the Scholts 
Advertising Ser- 
vice, has been 
elected president 
of the advertising 
Club of Los An- 
geles for the com- 
ing year. He for- 
merly was first 
vice-president of 
the club. Alfred 
Eskridge, Foster 
& Kleiser, was 
elected first vice- 
president; Fre 
Subith, second 
vice-president; and 
Fred Meyer, sec- 
retary and _ trea- 
surer. There were 
also three di- 
rectors elected 
at this time: E. J. 
Elsasser; H. L. Haynes and John Jay 
Messler. 


Wm. G. Scholts 


Adds Floyd H. Weissinger 
Floyd H. Weissinger, formerly with 


the Campbell-Ewald Company,. Detroit,, 


has joined the Chicago office of Free 


& Sleininger, Inc., radio station repre-, 


sentative. He had been with the Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company since 1924. 


Feet on the Ground 








they can buy for small amounts of 
money. Sometimes they grow to 
the better ones, but often their 
earning capacity limits them to 
low-priced goods, even if they are 
not as satisfactory. 

For instance, using her mattress 
illustration, many people must use 
cheap mattresses. Now, I am not 
arguing for catering wholly to 
them, but I think sometimes it 
would be well if we bore this in 
mind more than we do; so perhaps 
some of these department stores 
aren’t so far wide of the mark 

I do agree that many of them 
have gone altogether too far in that 
direction, and failed to take care o{ 
the class that wanted a better 
product. Neither do I feel that 
they would misrepresent the lower- 
priced product, and I don’t believe 
it is necessary to move it any more 
than I believe it is necessary to 
misrepresent other things. 


F. L. Weare. 
a 


Disputes State’s Dairy Tax 


Dairy Distributors, Inc., unionized 
farmers’ milk co-operative, has chal 
lenged the ruling of the Wisconsin Dx 
partment of Agriculture and Markets, 
compelling contribution to the advertis- 
ing fund of the Milwaukee Milk Cow 
cil. The dairy is defendant on charges 
that it has failed to contribute. 

The dairy contends that the ruling 
imposes a tax on industry which is 
diverted to private interests; that the 
Council is an irresponsible body, mak- 
ing reports to no one on receipts and 
disbursements; that Dairy Distributors, 
Inc., is governed only by a statute re 
lating to co-operatives, but not subject 
to rulings of the department of markets 

The hearing was postponed until late: 
this month. A number of distributors, in 
cases where wilful violation of the order 
was shown, have been fined by the 


court. 
eee 


Heads Minneapolis Group 


_. Wayne C. Kilbourne is the new pres- 
ident of the Advertising Club of Min- 
neapolis. He succeeds Walter S. Norton. 
Ernie J. Willette has been elected first 
vice-president; John A. Grill, second 
vice-president, and Donald J. Kelly, se 
retary and treasurer. Directors elected 
are Ralph W. Cornelison, Edmund M 
Kopietz, Richard C. Budlong, Ward H 
Olmstead, Floyd Hooper and Mr. Nor- 
ton. 
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The Mushroom Travesty 






Wherein Harmless Fungus Is Made Subject of House Debate 
on Rejection of Farmers’ Loans in Ohio 


ON the day of May 21, the House 
of Representatives was in fine 
ettle. There was the usual number 
f postmasters appointed, the ordi- 
ary quota of bridges authorized; 
here was even some lengthy dis- 
ourse with respect to the Long- 
horemen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act. In short, it was 
1 smooth session. Suddenly, how- 
‘ver, the Clerk called a bill to 
amend the Standard Baskets Act of 
August 31, 1916, to provide for a 
one-pound Climax basket for mush- 
rooms. 

At first glance there is nothing 
sinister about H.R. 5522, but, alas, 
we have failed to take Mr. Truax 
into account—Mr. Charles V. 
Truax, of Ohio, the same Truax 
about whom the New York Times 
but recently confided, “too little is 
known.” 

With a view, then, toward mak- 
ing Mr. Truax a little better known 
here is the House debate, just as it 
appeared in the Record: 

Mr. TRUAX. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, this 
bill, as I understand it, is intro- 
duced because of an emergency ex- 
isting in the mushroom industry. 
Am I right? 

Mr. FIESINGER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman from Ohio with- 
hold his objection? 

Mr. TRUAX. Mr. Speaker, I 
withhold my objection to permit 
the gentleman to make an explana- 
tion. 

Mr. FIESINGER. Mr. Speaker, 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures, of which I am a 
member, considered this bill. The 
purpose of this bill is to amend the 
standard container act which pro- 
vides that certain kinds of fruits 
and vegetables shall be sold in cer- 
tain measures—quarts, two quarts, 
and so forth. Mushrooms are sold 
by weight, so it is proposed to 
amend the standard container act 
to provide a different size con- 
tainer for the sale of mushrooms. 


93 


There is an emergency existing, 
to reply to the gentleman from 
Ohio, because the people who sell 
mushrooms have had some trouble 
in the courts over the matter of 
containers, and it is necessary that 
this bill be passed so they can pro- 
ceed with their business of selling 
mushrooms by weight rather than 
by volume. I may add that Profes- 
sor Tugwell is agreeable to this 
proposal. 

Mr. TRUAX. I do not care to 
always follow Tugwell. 

Mr. FIESINGER. The gentle- 
man has been following Tugwell 
in some of the measures only. 

Mr. TRUAX. Only on bridges, 
I beg to inform the gentleman. 

Mr. FIESINGER. I think he 
makes a very reasonable explana- 
tion in this case. 

Mr. TRUAX. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not yield further. For six years I 
was director of agriculture of the 
State of Ohio. During that time 
we had many, many requests to 
change the shape and dimensions 
and the structure of various con- 
tainers for food. One of the most 
numerous requests that we had was 
to change the standard milk bottle. 
Certain dairies made a specialty of 
selling a glass of milk in a bottle. 
They would sell it to high-priced 
and high-toned clubs where they 
charge 10 cents for a small glass 
of milk. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. And the ho- 
tels. 

Mr. TRUAX. Yes; and the 
large hotels, I am reminded by the 
gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. The May- 
flower Hotel? 

Mr. TRUAX. No; I am not re- 
ferring to the Mayflower Hotel, 
but to hotels back in Ohio. Had we 
acceded to this request the one or 
two big fellows would put the little 
fellows to a great disadvantage be- 
cause the few big ones who had 
the fancy trade, the elite trade, 
could get the same price for a 
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glass of milk that the little dairy 
farmer gets for a pint of milk. 
Our law specifies that milk must 
be sold in half pints, pints, quarts, 
or multiples thereof. 

Mr. FIESINGER. What has 
that to do with mushrooms? 

Mr. TRUAX. It has a lot to do 
with them. I think we have stand- 
ard containers now. 

Mr. FIESINGER. Mushrooms 
are sold by weight, not by volume. 

Mr. TRUAX. I am well aware 
of that. 

Mr. FIESINGER. Now, a quart 
basket, as I understand, contains 
a pound and a third of mushrooms. 

Mr. KINZER. Mr. Speaker if 
the gentleman will yield, it is just 
the reverse of that, it takes a 
pound and a third of mushrooms 
to fill a quart basket. 

Mr. FIESINGER. The point is 
that the mushroom growers want 
a basket which will contain a pound 
of mushrooms. 

Mr. TRUAX. Does the gentle- 
man mean to infer that there have 
been prosecutions with regard to 
the sale of mushrooms in the usual 
containers ? 

Mr. FIESINGER. Absolutely ; 
that is they are held to be viola- 
tors; but the custom in the mush- 
room trade is to sell by weight and 
not by volume. 

Mr. TRUAX. In order that the 
gentleman from Ohio may fully 
understand the situation, no viola- 
tions in the State of Ohio have 
been reported to my knowledge. 

Mr. FIESINGER. There have 
been cases over in New York. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. The only 
reason the gentleman from Ohio 
objects is because mushrooms in 
Ohio grow so large they cannot 
be put in a one-pound basket. Is 
not that right? 

Mr. TRUAX. No. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TRUAX. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. The situation as I 
understand it at the present time 
is that mushrooms can be sold by 
the pound in solid cardboard con- 
tainers, but mushrooms keep better 
in baskets where the air can get at 
them more or less, and they can be 
packed better in baskets. Therefore 
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the mushroom producers prefer to 
pack their mushrooms in baskets. 
It is their desire to have a basket 
that will hold a pound of mush- 
rooms so they can use baskets in- 
stead of solid containers. 

Mr. TRUAX. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for a question 
at that point? 

Mr. TABER. Certainly. 

Mr. TRUAX. The report says 
that this act provides for one- 
pound Climax basket for mush- 
rooms. Is that a special basket 
made by some particular manufac- 


turer? 

Mr. FIESINGER. I understand 
not. 

Mr. TABER. That is a standard 
basket made by all basket manu- 
facturers. 

Mr. TRUAX. Correct. 

Mr. FIESINGER. They can 
make them out of paper or out of 


wood. 

Mr. TRUAX. Why should they 
have a name on them? 

Mr. BLANTON. That means that 
we have reached the climax of this 
argument. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. TRUAX. Reserving the 
right to object—and I do not want 
to object to the bill, I desire to 
bring out one more point and then 
I will withdraw my reservation of 
objection. Here is a letter from 
the Federal Land Bank of Louisville, 
Ky., dated March 20, 1934, in 
which they rejected a loan in 
Loveland, Ohio, on the following 
grounds, and I ask permission to 
read a portion of this letter. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Ohio may be al- 
lowed to extend and revise his re- 
marks in the Record. 

Mr. TRUAX. No. I want to 
read this one letter. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does it deal 
with mushrooms? 

Mr. TRUAX. It does. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Mr. 
ger I ask for the regular or- 

er. 

Mr. TRUAX. This deals with 
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the subject now under discussion. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
The gentleman from Ohio will pro- 


ceed. 

Mr. TRUAX. This letter, as I 
stated, is from the Federal Land 
Bank of Louisville, dated March 
20, 1934, and contains the fol- 
lowing : 

(The letter outlined the reasons 
for the bank’s refusal of the loan. 
The nub of it was: “The produc- 
tion of mushrooms seems to be a 
very highly specialized type of 
agriculture, and we are inclined to 
doubt the ability of the applicant to 
successfully manage such an en- 
terprise.” ) 

That is one of the many, many 


+ 
James Keeley Dead 


James Keeley, who died at Chicago 
last week at the age of sixty-six, came 
up from newsboy ranks to a position 
as one of the most colorful newspaper 
editors in Chicago history. Later he 
entered the industrial world and served 
as vice-president of the Pullman Com- 
pany, where he directed all phases of 
that organization’s relations with the 
public. 

Mr. Keeley joined the Chicago 
Tribune in 1889 and in 1898 was ap- 
pointed managing editor, a _ position 
which he held for sixteen years, and 
in which he engineered feats of news- 
paper enterprise that brought him na- 
tion-wide distinction. 

In 1914 Mr. Keeley became a news- 
paper owner, purchasing the old Chi- 
cago Record-Herald and the Inter Ocean 
and consolidating them as the Chicago 
Herald. He sold the paper in 1918 to 
William Randolph Hearst, who com- 
bined it with the Chicago Examiner. 

eee 


Budke-Connell, New Agency 


The Budke - Connell Advertising 
Agency has been organized at St. Louis 
by Louis H. Budke and Ott L. Con- 
nell, Mr. Budke is the son of the late 
Conrad Budke, Sr., who was in the 
agency business for fifty years. Mr. 
Connell has been in the agency business 
for a number of years. Associated with 
them is William A. Brandewiede. 

. . . 
Has Brewing Account 

The Fesenmeier Brewing Company, 
Huntington, W. Va., has placed its ad- 
vertising account with the Monte Little 
Company, of that city. 

. - . 


With Anderson, Davis & Platte 


Ronald Lee Wilson, formerly with 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, has become 
associated with Anderson, Davis & 
Platte, Inc., New York, as art director. 





asinine reasons which have been 
assigned for rejecting farmers’ 
loans in Ohio. I wanted to get that 
in the Record, and now withdraw 
my objection. 

There being no objection, the 
Clerk read the bill. 

With the following committee 
amendment : 

On page 2, line 16, after the 
word “effect” insert the word 
“two.” 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


+ . 


Ice Cream Group in Joint Program 


The Ice Cream Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Cook County has begun a 
twenty-six-week radio campaign. Objec- 
tives are to prolong the period of steady 
ice cream consumption and to exert 
regulatory influences over certain unfair 
practices in the business. 

The program is designed to attract 
the interest of a child audience. Com- 
mercial announcements concern a simple 
contest designed to send listeners to the 
dealer who distributes ‘“‘Lucky Star 
Greenbacks” with every ice cream pur- 
chase. 

The <i is being handled by 
Lauesen & Salomon, Chicago agency. 

eee 


C. D. Lewis in New Field 


Clifton D. Lewis, formerly assistant 
manager of the sales development divi- 
sion of the Lily-Tulip Cup orporation, 
New York, is now manager in charge 
of the salesmen’s division of the Office 
Service Corporation, New York employ- 
ment agency. 

eee 


Leaves Springfield Concern 
John J. O’Carroll has resigned as 


assistant treasurer and general manager 
of the Springfield Advertising Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass. He is suc- 
ceeded in this position by Edward P. 
Cahill. 


Joins Donahue & Coe 


P. J. Baietti, formerly with Hanff- 
Metzger, Inc., has been appointed copy 
chief of Donahue & Coe, Inc., New 
York agency. 

. . . 


Heads Detroit Women 


Miss Louise Grace, of Grace & Holli- 
day, Detroit agency, has been elected 
president of the Women’s Advertising 
Club 6f Detroit. 
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[N a current rotogravure adver- 
tising series the Pabst-ett Cor- 
oration has capitalized directly and 
ompletely upoy the fundamental 
-eason why newspaper readers turn 
to rotogravure Sections—to look at 
nteresting pictures. Photographs, 
is such, are of course no novelty 
n rotogravure advertisements; the 
arge majority utilize that type of 
illustration. Pabst-ett’s tie-in, how- 
‘ver, is one not only of form, as 
is usually the case, but also of sub- 
ject matter. 

The illustrations in this series are 
photographs which are interesting 
enough in themselves to compete 
favorably with those that appear 
in the editorial areas of the sec- 
tions. They might, in fact just as 
well be editorial matter as any of 
the photographs commonly used 
as such. 


Human Interest Plus 


example, a picture of two little 
girls pushing their doll carriages is 
keyed to this paragraph: 

“What fun! Twice around the 
block with their ‘babies’ and then 
a tea-party. They'll make a feast 
of crackers and Pabst-ett—just like 
grown-up mothers. Children love 
Pabst-ett’s mild flavor.” 

Another picture—that of a cute 
youngster powdering her nose— 
works the product into the caption 
thus: “As soon as she’s finished 
powdering her nose, this little host- 
ess is going to prepare Pabst-ett 
sandwiches for her guests. Children 
love Pabst-ett, the delicious, diges- 
tible cheese food!” 

In each case the thought in the 
caption is appropriately related to 
the content of the photograph in 
an interesting, natural fashion. 





An individual advertise- 
ment contains three such 
pictures, all selected to ap- 
peal to the mass of readers 
—men, women and children. 
Each photograph features 
a different subject from 
among the several general 
classifications which are 
sure-fire interest-getters as 
editorial pictures, including 
such widely favored sub- 
jects as little children, 
comely young maidens on 
the beach, picturesque 
sporting scenes and so on. 

The photographs thus 
form a frame of pictorial 
interest for the main sales 
story, to illustrate which 
there is an additional pic- 
ture of an appetizing dish 
prepared with Pabst-ett. 

An advertising appeal is 
also worked into the cap- 
tion which goes with each 
human-interest picture. For 


+ 
A rotogravure advertisement 


tuned to the same appeals 
as the rotogravure sections 
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No Matter Ho 


“CONFIDENTIAL REPORTING SERVICE” “RETAIL ADVERTISING WEEK’ 


RETAIL REPORTING BUREAU 


71 WEST 35th STREET, N. Y. 
Wisconsin 7-8380 


Dear Mr. Baker: 


You will undoubtedly be interested in the excellent results ob- 
tained from four (4) one-column, one inch, advertisements placed, 
exclusively in ‘Printers’ Ink Weekly” and ‘Printers’ Ink Monthly.” 


Our products are “Retail Advertising Week,” a weekly publica- 
tion, reviewing retail advertising, and reproducing the outstanding 
examples produced in the United States and Canada. 


And “Confidential Reporting Service,” a fashion-merchandising 
service, reporting important merchandising information. 


Our problem was to obtain inquiries from responsible organiza- 
tions that our salesmen could follow up. 


“Printers’ Ink” proved to be a medium that reaches individuals 
interested in advertising and merchandising information. 


These four advertisements, at a total cost of only forty-three 
dollars and forty cents ($43.40), have pulled one hundred and 
thirty-six (136) inquiries to date, and they are still coming in. 


Inquiries were received from top executives of large advertis- 
ing agencies and advertising departments of representative manu- 
facturers. 


Wishing you continued success, we are 


Very truly yours, 
RETAIL REPORTING BUREAU, 
June 9, 1934 by HANFORD S. WEIL, Dir. 
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ou Slice It— 
It Pays! 


The greatest test of an advertising medium is when 
you “slice it thin”—use small space. 


Less attention value—position in the back of the 
book—lots of competition. 


It takes not only interested, but alert readership in 
dere? ae 
a publication for that kind of advertising to pay. 


Alert readership is what the Printers’ INK Pub- 
| lications have plenty of. Editorial content and 
circulation policy automatically cull out from 
American business those men who are the Merchan- 
disingly Alert—men interested in the problems and 
methods of merchandising. 


Have something of interest to them and no matter 
how small your appropriation, no matter how thin 
you slice the space, it will pay you to advertise to 
them—at the very time they are thinking about it. 











Jobber Comes Back 


(Continued from page 12) 


I was called upon for some com- 
ment, about all I could find to say 
was this, “I wonder if you men 
realize that for the things you 
have been discussing and acting 
upon so freely the last two days 
you could all be sent to jail in our 
fair country the other side of the 
border.” 

These things, then, contributed 
in greater or less degree to the 
decline of the jobber: 


l. First and foremost, his own 
blindness; lack of policy; lack of 
clear conception of his own func- 
tions. 

2. The inhibitions under which 
the jobber, collectively, was unable 
to protect himself even if he would. 

3. A disposition on the part of 
manufacturers to tolerate, and even 
encourage, extravagant practices. We 
might call it “branchitis.” 

4. An unfriendly economic trend, 
not however sufficiently inimical to 
be necessarily fatal and not without 
its advantages. 

5. (In some industries.) The chain 
store, which I choose to consider 
here a_politico-economic accident 
rather than a forthright economic 
development. 

6. Unwise counsel h as the 
aforesaid Department of Commerce 
propaganda. 

7. Lack of long-range policy on 
the part of the manufacturer; too 
much short-sighted greed and con- 
sequent readiness to sell “anyone 
who has the price,” thereby setting 
up internal competition in his own 
distributive machine. 


Now when merchandise backed 
up in the well-known “channel of 
distribution” in consequence of the 
retailer’s hand-to-mouth buying and 
the failure of the jobber to take 
up the slack, what did the manu- 
facturer do? Well, about that time 
he was feeling his oats. Business 
was fine; prices were high, and 
profits were liberal. 

So if he were in the plumbing 
and heating business, perhaps, he 
added a dozen new branches and 


gazed with pride at the expanding 
list in the front page of his cata 
log. If he were in the grocery 
business he probably said, “To hel! 
with him,” or words to that effect 
and leaned more heavily on the 
chains and sold more and more oi 
the substantial independents direct. 
Some twenty years ago one of ou: 
leading grocery manufacturers 
paid at least $1,000,000 for the 
privilege of saying just once, “To 
hell with the jobber.” It’s bee: 
cheaper since. 

A few days ago I was discussing 
this subject with one of my friends 
in the window shade industry. | 
remarked upon the eagerness with 
which they had opened branches 
just prior to 1929. “We've closed 
several of them since,” he replied, 
“and would like to close more.” 

“What has happened to the 
business in these points where you 
have closed your branches?” 

“Well, we have tried to leave 
satisfactory organizations behind 
to take care of it.” 

That means jobbers. And it 
means, incidentally, more or less 
the old-fashioned “service jobber.” 

A day or two earlier I sat in a 
conference between the executives 
of two active businesses in another 
field. One had never sold other- 
wise than direct to the dealer. The 
other had “played ball” with the 
jobber all through its long business 
career. The direct selling company 
was taking counsel of the other, 
looking toward the establishment 
of jobber representation—a radical 
departure from its traditional prac- 
tice. 

Still earlier I was counseling 
with another company, leader in its 
field, respecting its distributor 
problem. Here the distributors are 
hybrids combining the functions of 
wholesaler and retailer. Experi- 
ence has proved they cannot ride 
both horses successfully. The com- 
pany has discovered it needs them 
as wholesalers much more than as 
retailers. It can demonstrate that 
the individual distributor can make 
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more money by confining himself 
to the jobbing function. But it’s 
very hard to unscramble eggs. 

The come-back of the jobber is 
not because of any sudden burst of 
light, but because jncidents like 
the few just cited jare occurring 
daily all over the copintry. His star 
is in the ascendancy because fac- 
tors which worked against him a 
few years ago are now working 
in his favor. 

Not the least of these favorable 
factors, and perhaps the most cur- 
rently influential of all, is the ef- 
fect of the Codes under the NRA. 
I say the effect rather than the 
NRA itself or the existing Codes 
themselves. No one knows what 
will happen to the Codes. The one 
thing we do know is that manu- 
facturers in every industry have 
been forced to look economic facts 
in the face and deal with them 
whether they dealt wisely or not. 


Industry Forced to Learn 
Its Lessons 


The manufacturer has been 
forced to go to school and study 
the economics of his own industry. 
He started in with a certain eager- 


ness just like Willie after summer | 


vacation. Perhaps he didn’t like 
the school or the teachers, and 
perhaps a good share of the teach- 
ers weren’t any better relatively 
than those in some of our gram- 
mar schools, but at any rate in- 
dustry has been forced to mind its 
lessons. 

One result, unquestionably, has 
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been to put a very effective curb | 


upon predatory price-cutting. That 
curb will not, of course, be perma- 
nently effective nor completely ef- 
fective but it has already had a 
decidedly salutary corrective in- 
fluence. The NRA may go to pot 
and the Codes may disintegrate, 
though that is not likely to happen 
abruptly, but the “psychology” 
engendered by the Codes will per- 
Sist 

Manufacturers have had to learn 
the simple but elusive fact that 
their individual welfare was de- 
pendent upon that of their indus- 
try, and that of their industry upon 
the welfare of the country. For 
the first time in fifty years they 
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go 





forward 


OPEN EARS can hear the sounds 
of reviving prosperity in Great 
Britain and the Empire. Open 
eyes will see the door standing 
ajar for vigorous selling enter- 
prise. There is no better way 
in than through Punch—Punch 
that boasts the largest paid-in- 
advance subscription list in the 
British Empire, Punch that 
reaches readers who have money 
to spend, Punch that unfailingly 
brings results in growing sales, 
increased prestige. Tell Great 
Britain about your merchandise, 
your services, by advertising in 


Punch 


“the paper that is England” 


MARION JEAN LYON: ADVT. MANAGER 
PUNCH: IO BOUVERIE ST., LONDON, ENG 
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were permitted to put up a united 
front against the “chiselers.” In 
setting up restraints against the 
“chiselers” they were equally 
obliged to restrain their own 
sharp-shooting and reprisals, which 
in the aggregate were even more 
destructive than the depredations 
of the out-and-out guerrillas. 

The pertinent thing to this dis- 
cussion, however, is simply that the 
jobber was already on his way 
back when NRA came along and 
gave him one whale of a helpful 
boost. 

I am told on what should be re- 
liable authority that the so-called 
“super markets” are not flourish- 
ing as they did a year or so ago. 
These boys are now forced to take 
a write-up on their merchandise. 
With what result? A condensed 
milk salesman confesses, “We used 
to sell the Big Dipper (not its real 
name, of course) two carloads of 
condensed milk a month. Now we 
don’t sell them 200 cases.” 

A certain large chain-store sys- 
tem is reported to be squirming 
like an angle worm on a fish hook 
over the restrictions of the grocery 
code with respect to “advertis- 
ing allowances” and other time- 
honored chiseling devices. What- 
ever else we may think of the NRA 
and its Codes, the chiseler is on 
the pan for fair, and the jobber is 
properly chortling at his discom- 
fiture. 

The jobber is coming back in 
different industries with varying 
degrees of rapidity and complete- 
ness. In some he may not come 
back at all to amount to anything ; 
but that is extremely unlikely if 
for no other reason than because 
traffic today and for some years 
to come will not stand the burden 
of getting along without him. 


+ 


New Account to S. R. Leon 
Hair Net Packers, Inc., New York, 
has appointed S. R. Leon, Inc., New 
York, as advertising counsel. Business 
papers, direct mail and magazines are 
the principal mediums to be used. 
eee 


Appointed by “Story” 


M. L. Staley has been ap 
culation manager and Beryl Berk ad- 
vertising manager of Story, New York. 
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Here and there he will come 
back wiser, particularly in the 
realm of merchandising. He wil] 
come back in some cases polished 
off (perhaps in more respects than 
one) by a sortie into the field of 
chain-store operation. He will come 
back in other cases with a deeper 
sense of obligation, whether de- 
served or appreciated, to his manu- 
facturers and to the community he 
serves. 

And the completeness and rapid- 
ity of his come-back will be largely 
dependent on these things: 

1. The extent to which (in each 
industry) he does or does not con- 
tinue to stand in his own light, at- 
tempting to play both ends against 
the middle. 

2. The extent to which national 
legislation or party politics actually 
favors or oppresses the well-known 
“little fellow’—the independent— 
whose subsistence both sustains the 
jobber and presents the chief re- 
quirement for his service. 

3. The extent to which short- 
sighted greed of the manufacturer 
may be abated. The jobber wants 
a share of the gravy along with his 
meat and potatoes and is entitled to 
it if he is entitled to anything at all. 

4. The intelligence with which 
the jobber’s function is defined in 
each industry, and the extent to 
which the definition is respected and 
applied by both the jobber and the 
manufacturer. 

What is doubtless needed in each 
industrial group and on both sides 
of the fence, now that a certain 
amount of “regimentation” has 
been set up, is a resumption of in- 
dividual leadership, some real “cap- 
tains of industry” to pick up the 
thinking and planning and crystal- 
lization of policy where NRA and 
the Codes leave off. 


+ 
Has Bicycle Advertising 


The Huffman Manufacturing Company, 


Dayton, Ohio, has appointed The Parker 

Advertising Company, of that city, to 

direct the advertising of its new Dayton 

and National “Aircrafted” bicycles. 
oe * 


Buys Moebius Business 


The Moebius Company, Milwaukee, 
printing, has been sold to Samuel Wint- 
ernitz Company, Chicago. 
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For the Home Folks 


AST week marked /the debut of 
Lorraine Seersucker suits as a 
nationally advertised /product. 
Since Haspel Brothers, of New 
Orleans, were given the right to 
the exclusive output of the mills 
weaving this cloth some years ago, 
a gradual policy of expansion has 
been adopted to increase the mar- 
ket for Seersucker from merely 
the South to a nation-wide accep- 
tance. Therefore when this expan- 
sion had reached the point where 
the company felt ready to call upon 
a national advertising campaign, 
Haspel Brothers thought it an 
achievement well worth telling 
the people of New Orleans about. 
As a result, co-incident with the 
appearance of the first advertising, 
this firm took large space in all of 
the New Orleans papers. Ad- 
dressed “To the People of New 
Orleans,” copy starts off thus: 
“In national periodicals, read and 
respected by millions of people, 


are appearing, at this very moment, 
advertisements of Genuine Lor- 
raine Seersucker suits, tailored in 
New Orleans by Haspel Brothers. 
It is with pardonable pride that 
Haspel Brothers call the attention 
of the home folks to these adver- 
tisements, because we feel that they 
publicize an achievement which re- 
flects great credit on the name of 
New Orleans.” 

Copy then explains the history of 
Seersucker, the aims of the adver- 
tising and what this increased mar- 
ket will mean to New Orleans. 

In these days when too many of 
the “home folks” are likely to 
hear only the echoes of the battle 
of the consumers’ revolt, it is a 
pleasure to report how one adver- 
tiser feels that his city should take 
pride in the fact that a local in- 
dustry is entering the ranks of na- 
tional advertisers and takes space 
to show the home folks how this 
advertising will benefit them. 








WAN 
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Assistant to Advertising Manager 


@ One of the largest manufacturers in the drug field 
is seeking an unusual young man. He must be thor- 
oughly experienced in the handling of advertising 
department detail. A knowledge of layout, copy, etc., 
is essential. Practical sales and merchandising experi- 
ence is desirable but not necessary. 

@ The successful applicant probably will be about 30 
years of age. His record will be unusually good, his 
character excellent and his education reasonably com- 
plete. He will have the ability to grow with the job. 
@ Compensation to start $4,000 with good future 


prospects. 


@ To receive consideration, write in full detail of 
past experience and qualifications. Give age, educa- 
tion, and positions held during past five years. 
“L,” Box 221, Printers’ Ink. 
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Mud on Rexford G. Tug- 
His Boot well had a four- 
. Soow hour session with 


the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture this week and as a result, at 
this writing, he can read his title 
clear to the Undersecretaryship of 
the Department of Agriculture at 
a nice little raise of $2,500 a year. 

He proved to the satisfaction of 
the august Senators — although 
three or four of them would not 
admit it—that he was neither a 
thrower of bombs nor a dissemina- 
tor of Communistic ideas. He was 
not an advocate of the - Rus- 
sian Soviet system of planned 
economy but did think that the 
NRA, the AAA and so on had 
their good points. He was also in 
favor of the much-revered Consti- 
tution—although, somewhat to the 
discomfiture of the professional 
100 per cent Americans on the 
Committee, he did think this im- 
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mortal document could and might 
be amended in spots to grease 
things a bit for the New Deal. 

Most important of all, he had 
followed a plow and had had mud 
on his boots. Senator Smith, Sen- 
ator Byrd and his other enemies 
probably did not think to make 
him show the callouses, if any, on 
his hands. 

The muddy boots and the plow- 
ing episode, however, seem to 
qualify him for the place, even 
though he has brains. 

Printers’ INK predicts that he 
will make good on the job. We 
cannot see eye to eye with him in 
his estimate of advertising and 
other business elements. He went 
entirely too far, for example, in 
collaboration with the brilliant 
Dave Cavers in perpetrating the 
original revision of the Food and 
Drugs Bill which later became the 
Copeland Bill which, in turn, is 
now mostly a memory—happy or 
unhappy, in accordance with the 
point of view. 

Next fall he and Professor Cav- 
ers will probably bring forth a pro- 
posed law which will add burdens 
to honest advertising even more 
unfair. This, though, is an issue 
which advertisers and publishers 
can and will meet; and we hope 
they will meet it in a more sen- 
sible way than last time. 

Meanwhile, how would it be to 
stop cheaply slurring Mr. Tugwell 
simply because he has brains? 

Brains never showed to better 
advantage than did those in his 
own head when, this week in 
Washington, certain Senators at- 
tempted to discredit him and make 
muddy boots and ability to plow 
a straight furrow the main quali- 
fications for the important job to 
which the President nominated 
him. 

Mr. Tugwell’s demagogic inquis- 
itors could not get him to plead 
guilty to having brains. A man 


* with brains doesn’t have to say he 


has them. He did declare, how- 
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ever, that there is no such thing 
as a brain trust and of course there 
isn't. Let’s quit talking about it. 
PRINTERS’ INK, among many 
others, has been guilty of using 
this reference, byt hereby con- 
fesses its sins and will not do so 
again. / 

It gratifies us to know that Tug- 
well soundly whipped the Senators. 
Brains are needed in Washington 
and always were. Perhaps if the 
Professor would wear top boots 
into the Department every day— 
or at least go with unpolished 
shoes—his critics would be a little 
easier upon him. Dirt, in the esti- 
mation of some people, seems to 
be synonymous with agriculture, 
whether one is plowing corn, slop- 
ping hogs or presiding scientifi- 
cally at a desk. 





Profits and One way to man- 
Taxes age a business is 


to operate it for 
the profit of the stockholders and 
those who do the work. Another 
way is to run it for the benefit of 
various kinds of government. 

Either way is feasible. But men 
like Albert H. Morrill, president 
of the Kroger Grocery and Bak- 
ing Company, can find it in their 
hearts to wish that the objectives be 
more sharply defined. As matters 
stand, the situation is confusing. 

In connection with the distribu- 
tion of a quarterly dividend, Mr. 
Morrill has pointed out that al- 
though last year his company paid 
in taxes a total of $7,300,000— 
which is a fairly sizable lump to 
take out of commerce and hand 
into the keeping of job-holders— 
this year the Kroger tax total will 
rise to $16,740,000. 

Kroger will pay taxes of forty- 
four different kinds. 

“As a result of Kroger’s business 
activities,” Mr. Morrill explains, 
“there will be paid during 1934 to 
governmental authorities, national, 
state and local, directly and in- 
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directly, taxes amounting to $2,619 
per store—a sum far in excess of 
the per-store earnings.” 

Among economists and others 
whose heads ache from reading lit- 
tle pamphlets and writing books 
and whose digestion isn’t too good 
anyway, there has spread a fever 
of indignation against “wastes” of 
distribution—one of which, of 
course, is advertising. 

We have yet to hear, however, 
any loud and scholarly clamor 
against a wastage leak that, in a 
distributive system of retail stores, 
can and does draw off more money 
than those same stores, on the 
average, can return in net profit. 
To criticize the cost of govern- 
ment doesn’t seem to harmonize, 
somehow, with campaigns to estab- 
lish new and more bureaucratic 
bureaus and set in motion new and 
more meddlesome governmental ac- 
tivities. 

For Mr. Morrill and for other 
business heads in his position, per- 
haps the easiest way out would be 
to turn over to Government all the 
gross income—we say the easiest 
way, not necessarily the best. For 
the natural result would be that the 
unpaid employees would follow the 
funds, perforce, and attach them- 
selves to the public payroll; and 
the stockholders could cease to 
worry about dividends from the 
business because where the business 
had been there then would be a 
vacuum. 





Busnes ond The question that 
any firm or group 
Their Cure has to face when 
malicious rumors are spread is 
whether to ignore them or meet 
them in the open. There is a cer- 
tain technique in handling this dif- 
ficult question which may make or 
break a concern which is the object 
of attack. 
Printers’ INK has carried many 
articles on this subject. They have 
extended all the way from a mil- 
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lion-dollar reward offered by Col- 
gate in 1921 to offset the rumors 
that they were owned entirely by 
Germans, to ingenious advertising 
campaigns to offset even more 
malicious rumors such as disease 
in the plant or religious prejudice. 

At the present time the question 
of false or malicious rumors is 
more than ever in the foreground. 
The last four years have created a 
situation in which the very struggle 
for existence has caused every type 
of effort—fair and unfair—to grab 
markets away from other people. 
The unfair method of the false and 
malicious rumor is being spread 
far and wide today to the general 
disadvantage of American business. 
The present crop of rumors may 
appeal to some group, class or 
religious consciousness of the in- 
dividual hearing the rumors and 
capitalize on the baser instincts of 
human beings. 

In addition to that type of rumor, 
others now being spread by ene- 
mies of the social order accuse 
honest firms of making products 
and containers which are poisonous 
or deleterious to health. 

Men and women should be urged 
to investigate before repeating the 
apparently true report which their 
best friend has just heard from 
some other best friend. Individuals 
should be urged to base their ac- 
tions on facts alone and not on 
malicious, false or unsound state- 
ments. 

One of the proved weapons in 
the past in meeting such insidious 
rumors has been the open-and- 
above-board advertising campaign. 
Printers’ INK will be glad to 
furnish upon request methods by 
which other rumors in previous 
times have been met and overcome. 

It takes courage and resource- 
fulness successfully to combat a 
proposition of this kind. But lying 
tongues can be silenced by one who 


is not afraid for the real truth to. 


come out. 
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From an informa- 
Brotherhood tion-service _ bul- 


Overdone letin from Wash- 
ington, we pluck this: “A grist of 
two codes came from the code mill 
during the last two days. No. 45] 
was for candlewick bedspreads, 
and No. 452 for oystershell crush- 
ers. Probably both will be merged.” 

On two counts, we wonder if 
there isn’t a great deal more here 
than meets the eye. 

On the first count, in these fecund 
days when, to tap a boulder almost 
anywhere is to draw forth a gush 
of propaganda, must we scan with 
skepticism even the sideline re- 
marks of dealers in inside dope? 
Is someone at the capital—possibly 
Agriculture’s Professor Tugwell— 
trying, indirectly and for deeply 
devious reasons, to fool us dirt 
farmers into believing, after all 
these years, that grist is what 
comes out of a mill? 

The second count is more alarm- 
ing. It involves, as we read the 
bulletin, a prospective merger of 
the bedspread industry with the in- 
dustry that produces oystershells. 

Openly, it has been the aim of 
the Administration to temper com- 
petition. It has been Washington's 
underlying principle to encourage 
co-operation, not only within indus- 
tries, but also horizontally among 
industries in different fields. 

But that kind of fostered co- 
operation—and we speak, now, as 
and for consumers—can go entirely 
too far. 

If this bedspread-oystershell alli- 
ance is to establish a precedent, we 
shall be hearing next of a union 
between Pepperell and National 


Biscuit. 
And thus will be legalized an 
evil that, covertly, has afflicted 


mankind for years. For those of 
us who have slept in small-time 
hotels long have known of the un- 
derhanded partnership between the 
manufacturers of mattresses and 
the makers of bricks. 
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7az GA\IN 


For the first six months of 1934 THE STUYVESANT GROUP 
carried . . . 3104¢ pages of group advertising as com- 
pered with 113 pages for the same six months period in 
1933 ...a gain of 174%. 








82% of the total Quality Market of the United States is located in 
just 158 counties. Here is your first market for steady, consistent 
consumption of quality merchandise—here, within the borders of 
these class A counties are found the leading department stores 
whose sales account for over 75% of all department stores volume. 
Here too, are the largest number of well-to-do families and the 
highest standards of living. In fact, here is your prime market 
for lucrative sales and substantial profits—THE QUALITY MARKET. 


74% of the 226,000 families of THE STUYVESANT GROUP— 
HARPER'S BAZAAR—TOWN & COUNTRY—HOUSE BEAUTIFUL— 
HOME & FIELD—live in and make their purchases in these 158 
class A counties. Consider the combined wealth of these families, 
the annual incomes earned and their purchasing resources! These 
are the families your sales message reaches directly and economi- 
cally in THE STUYVESANT GROUP... the families you identify 
os your first market for Quality Merchandise. 


Harper's Bazaar For group advertising sched- 
Town & Country vies used within. one year, 
House Beautiful discounts run as high as 25%. 
combined 
with 
Home & Field 





HE STUYVESANT GROUP 


AURENCE A. WEAVER @ DIRECTOR, GROUP SALES 


572 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 











1934 
Pages 
ec Raccsncadehccdewess +s 120 
Town & Country (2 is.) ....... 52 
ee Sree 79 
The Sportsman ..........+..-- 50 
oe TO” ae eee 53 
N. Y. Met. Edition coe 
WE SE cio ceeiexieseveswin 51 
N. ¥. Se: AED. 0 ostccesae 55 
TE MEE ctenancecsenneseoase 45 
WEEE, Dn Vaeiwceeu cs écccdeen 67 
Beer TN ones cowckevecians 64 
American Magazine ........... 54 
Aemariasee GEG esc cvicccscese d 33 
SE TEE sh.cb00n decnsdecen 31 
Dt phinedetssndoseesé4<6¢ 48 
House Beautiful combined with 
PP BEE epiwecveceseuc 30 
i PE cscesceewsees 43 
BOGUER -caogveteneenctsssesivar 35 
Better Homes & Gardens ...... 39 
EE eitogicekkeen bie 24 
i MED cecccesescsiessx 35 
CE vcnsadassacsme a 35 
Ph EE genvesncccseseen & 35 
Popular Science Monthly ...... 33 
Dt, amadceddethacnb<¢sr0e20e0 20 
OO ea 19 
Popular Mechanics ............ 57 
MEE -udadw'e cones 08400608 28 
SE MEE caccocceesssivese 28 
Forbes (2 May is.) ........... 28 
PE HEED. ccececccicnvces 18 
Be We GO BOO bess veces 26 
I  in5006 Ceeks +46 Gesey 6x 26 
DEE 2 cutee vilcecosede 16 
Dl Setletdnnd ake ineesihn eben 2 
Modern Mechanix ............. 48 
I iia n.d tas ape adeno etn 24 
CP MEE wccce cee cs cece 15 
Harpers Magazine ............ 43 
i fF es 23 
National Sportsman ........... 21 
National Geographic ........... 36 
OS ee ee 20 
PE, etdhiney 6 4.9:00.0'60:0 v0.08 13 
Extension Magazine ........... 12 
-  l "2a ates 12 
Hunting & Fishing ............ 18 
American Rifleman ............ 18 
American Legion Monthly ..... 17 
ED din sah 0- 0 medina tek 16 
RS ee 16 
Uni. Model Airplane News .... 16 
WE DEE bddhewectececces cess 10 
ear 15 
Sereem Moemamess ....:+050000; 14 
Rev. of Rev. & World’s Work.. 14 
cates uird ack 64.0 09 60:3 14 
zee Gente Teacher .....sccce0s 13 
SE MEE waves ecccatceeses 13 
GO ae ne 13 
 & FF =nrerereegseqay 13 
Atlantic Monthly Whacoenes is oe 
DE, Se Gh in occ nS eeeeseeus 11 
Open Road for Boys .......... 11 
DE Sh Gecéirkendsinedseens 11 
PM 2oh6sctasucive dese 10 
ED coctews ance weeseeeb% 10 
ao et iee bade chnenens 10 
B’dway & Hollywood Movies ... 10 
i a are 9 
ME ono nccseccess 6 


St’tling Detective Adventures.. 9 
» f Vee > oe 
Mag. of Wall St. (2 May is.).. 
American Mercury ............ 
Dell Men’s Group ............ 
Nature Magazine ............. 
Munsey Combination 
Scientific American .... 
py vemnenen Mysteries 





1934 
Lines 
75,603 


1933 

Lines 
27,571 
24,353 
20,406 
10,684 
12,966 
19,149 
10,465 
13,825 
17,296 
20,635 
21,384 
14,106 
12,104 
12,912 
12,546 


19,321 
11,387 


14,574 
23,873 


Record of June Magazine Advertising 


1932 

Lines 
29,600 
27,866 
27,576 
15,438 
25,832 
29,049 
20,307 


23,612 
25,825 
38,988 
21,555 
15,307 
b27,722 
16,557 


11,008 
19,595 


12,620 
15,932 





1934 


Jan.-June Jan.-June 


387,497 
214,190 
151,089 


17,029 





1933 





160,40) 
149,262 
129, 










88,233 
80,144 


58,055 
75,78 


85,375 
106,646 
60,723 
73,666 
71,594 
54,504 
56,56. 
45,84 
75,71 
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1933 


Jan.-June 
160,401 
149,262 
129,875 
59,169) 
103,884 
131,714 
85,785 
99,246 
106,632 
121,534 
139,590 
109,512 
44,45 
88,233 
80,144 
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FORTUNE, ranking first in linage among all monthly mag- 
azines and second* among all non-weekly magazines, 
showed a 142% gain for the first six months of 1934, 


as compared with the corresponding period last year. 


Half-Way 


AUTOMOTIVE 


TRAVEL 


BUSINESS & INDUSTRIAL 
FINANCE & INSURANCE 
PUBLISHERS & AGENCIES 


OTHERS 


TOTAL GAIN 


(Excl. Alcoholic Beverages) 
ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 


GRAND TOTAL GAIN 


*The Ten Leaders: 


up 28 pages or 
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41% 
74% 
185% 
475% 
275% 
63% 





281 pages or 111% 


77 





358 pages or 142% 


Vogue (twice monthly) 445,897 
FORTUNE . 387,497 
Harper's Bazaar 363,061 
Good Housekeeping . 283,313 
Ladies’ Home Journal 280,498 
McCall's — 273,321 
Woman's Home Companion . 266,445 
Town & Country (twice monthly) . 214,190 
House & Garden ci, yhhe. ee 
Motor Boating 174,366 





































































































1934 1933 1932 1934 1933 J 
Pages _ Lines Lines Lines Jan.-June Jan.-June —_ 
er x 1,890 2,583 1,770 15,254 18,026 
Street & Smith’s Big 7 Group.. 7 1,568 1,288 1,848 14,266 10,864 
GED EE Sadapsecsneoseseuve 6 1,316 3,360 2,800 15,193 17,395 
Street & Smith Combination ... 5 1,120 1,008 1,960 6,496 6,496 
SE ec vadiancdenthyacikan 3 £577 £481 871 4,474 4556 
WE. dadeadccescceccnccenase 977,988 667,634 827,106 5,300,914 a7 0 36.370 370 
a Larger Page Size. b June & July issues combined. c Jan.-May Linage. d No Issue. 
e Four May Issues. f Smaller Page Sige. 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
ee ae er 65,656 35,678 56,049 445,897 285,151 
Harper’s Bazaar .............. 52,744 36,550 42,875 363,061 236.946 
NN ae ae arte wise 52,447 40,976 39,923 273,321 257,095 
Ladies’ Home Journal 48,719 38,454 46,116 280,498 271,965 
Good Housekeeping ........... 47,184 38,023 52,986 283,313 246,755 
Woman’s Home Companion .... 66 45,127 32,618 35,841 266,445 242,781 
Bice skdtesnsuceveas 36 24,619 24,135 26,837 155,146 167,949 
BUD HOOED caseccccccvcscwesse 44 18,888 17,702 26,402 120,938 110,808 
Modern Screen ...........++. 40 17,052 10,485 9,836 84,668 56,218 
Modern Romances ............- 38 16,134 10,439 8,913 79,527 54,702 
DEE Biinedeedeeoesecesese 37 15,952 13,638 17,272 83,047 80,039 
Household Magazine .......... 23 15,416 8,448 10,682 82,944 68,083 
WOUGP TERRES 2. ccccccccece 34 14,768 13,245 14,292 77,855 82,570 
Pictorial Review .........sse0. 22 14,670 11,846 18,813 100, 024 98,921 
Parents’ Magazine ............ 34 14,667 10,584 11,673 84,527 72,562 
aie d tbaevesinkuese 13,120 11,201 62,513 all,201 
PE nent ctueseeedneneneoe 12,170 7,673 11,423 66,783 53,025 
RIS Ge ere: 11,220 5,883 6,399 57,847 31,719 
564d wsdee secant 10,654 8,952 54,575 a8,952 
i tccencnentekeseden 10,296 730 46,259 7,928 
2 it <epeceeevesearek¥ 10,164 5,736 6,135 53,228 32,036 
Ty ae 9,626 9,204 9,792 66,894 60,567 
True Confessions 9,198 5,830 6,426 53,868 36,718 
True Romances 8,787 5,093 7,872 52,102 37,099 
eee 8,756 
NS aia Ue nak dace 8,680 5,271 4,414 48,182 26,374 
Dream World ...... 20 8,376 5,506 6,326 49,755 37,412 
True Experiences 19 7,947 4,649 b 47,394 29,9288 
ed League Magazine ....... 18 7,515 5,590 9,871 40,205 33,453 
oman’s rrr 9 6,224 4,735 8,435 40,663 39,861 
OS 11 4,687 19,344 
ST Cuvccecpensencseuee 10 4,199 3,670 4,076 26,108 22,775 
ED etc catwencdan sends 5 3,199 3,538 3,955 28,668 26,716 
Messenger of Sacred Heart .... 8 1,785 1,850 2,553 9,516 11,849 
Dt ttceeeckuetuaceeectnsins 620,646 437,932 506,187 3,605,115 2,840,158 
a June 1933 only. 
NATIONAL WEEKLIES (4 May Issues) 
1934 1934 1933 1932 1934 1934 
Pages _ Lines Lines Lines Jan.-May Jan.-May 
Saturday Evening Post ........ 271 184,723 117,880 162,161 781,458 575,817 
 » stp eer 266 113,599 62,205 71,741 501,546 307,153 
Dt Dhbevabvetens s0s0s.cehees 234 100,507 a64,786 a70,861 451,281 284,319 
DT eéxeccccecoececoecsese 130 88,655 58,326 71,550 383,985 271,743 
American Weekly ............ 36 68,541 60,245 a111,900 276,091 292,994 
i Ce Kis os. nced.mans he 71 32,409 24,240 31,023 156,435 143,649 
PE “Shitnndaeanhso0 086000 004 62 26,760 17,949 22,777 124,310 98,659 
SS ee eee 54 23,136 al8,523 24,594 110,660 76,47 
ED 6 nodediedessane ue 27 al0,450 a6,900 7,900 39,750 34,213 
Dh seevekdededeeenteus 22 9,754 7,436 84,190 25,004 
DED. escccesesceceecesese 17 7,688 b5,968 b9,796 33,627 25,99 
Se. DE: nn606s0seneseede 15 a6,201 a5,773 4,262 26,964 30,56 
cl 672,423 450,231 588,565 2,970,297 2,166,57 
a Five Issues. b Two Issues. As . 
é era . 
CANADIAN (May Issues) Medete g 
OE eg rr ee 60 42,324 38,311 50,075 178,074 156,08@ Radio Stas 
Canadian Home Journal ....... 52 36,559 31,501 33,911 144,754 124,51 Modern Ro: 
ED die anceeeeseaventeuns $1 32,441 26,384 35,341 126,028 102,70 
The gy! Sod tng hice eraser ed 42 29,055 22,438 30,827 114,148 97,844 
Liberty TE ld es bch ed in eee 56 24,449 18,011 112,749 91,87 
qociechielp Cc agen ase an 5,770 25,686 
sat in comb. with U. S. ed.. 43 18,679 87,063 
Can. Homes & Gardens ........ 36 §=6.a24,066 17,183 25,167 94,422 74,66 
National Home Monthly ....... 33 22,763 23,206 24,462 110,608 84,19 | 
The Canadian Magazine ....... 28 19,566 17,134 18,188 71,767 69,99 
Canadian Business (June) ..... 26 10, 926 8,017 10, "950 b66, 284 b47,66 
= $2900 0scugewibeerdeeend 242,149 202,185 228,921 1,018,834 849,54 


er Page Size. b Jan.-June Linage. 
Goats ED wodeeunsépetbenes 2,513, 206 1,757,982 2,150,779 12,895,160  9,892,64 
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RE BIG LEAD 











MODERN MAGAZINES now ninth in 
linage among all women’s magazines. 


MODERN MAGAZINES gain *30,535 
lines, the largest gain in the entire mass 
field, excepting Good Housekeeping. 


This linage gain is greater than that of 
McCall’s, Ladies’ Home Journal and Pic- 
torial Review combined. 


MODERN MAGAZINES gain 30,535 
lines while Tower loses 4,715 . .. Delinea- 
tor loses 12,803. 


REASON: MODERN MAGAZINES 
get RESULTS! 





















The ‘Little Schin ad Sidi d’s 
Classroom 





HE Nashville Coal Company, 

Western Kentucky operator, 
supplies its dealers with little 
wooden blocks, bearing an adver- 
tising message fore and aft. One 
side reads “Williams 
Power-Full Coal” and 
the other “Superior for 
Furnaces and Grates.” 
These blocks are scat- 
tered freely in each re- 
tail delivery of coal, to 
remind the shoveler of 
the brand of coal that 
is heating his house. 

Thus, another way of 
grade-marking coal 
right to the door of the 
furnace has been devised. 

. . . 

A salesman submitted 
a valuable idea to the 
president—“Fine,” said 
he, “get it in shape and 
start it out. But, wait, 
perhaps we had better 
submit it to the direc- 
tors to get their final approval.” 

When the idea was called to the 
attention of the directors, six of the 
eight raised a question. If this and 
if that—it might this and it might 
that—suppose this and suppose that 
—perhaps this and perhaps that— 
when the discussion was over, even 
the two who were strong for the 
idea at first, had their confidence 
shaken—and the valuable idea was 
tabled. 

When individually questioned as 
to why he had raised an objection, 
each and every director acknowl- 
edged that, while he really liked the 
idea, he thought the president ex- 
pected him to make some comment 
as to its possible failure. They 
thought they had to say something. 

Two years later, a new director- 
ate accepted the idea and it proved 


a great success. 
. . . 


On occasions the Schoolmaster 
has been chided rather severely 
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when he has criticized certain 
forms of hotel advertising. As a 
matter of fact he has the utmost 
admiration for the advertising of 
the more progressive hotels but 





Wood blocks make grade-marking of coal 
possible 


still feels that some of the less 
progressive hostelries have a great 
deal to learn about advertising. 

He was particularly interested 
to receive recently from A. Gilles, 
general manager, the Savoy Hotel, 
London, England, an unusual and 
colorful folder. Four of the pages 
of this folder were taken up with 
a slightly romanticized map of 
central London showing the va- 
rious points of interest within easy 
reaching distance of the Savoy. 
Below this, under the heading, 
“London in 1934,” was a list of 
important events from March 23 
to November 24 of this year. 
These included sporting and social 
events which would be of interest 
to the type of person who would 
patronize the Savoy. 

The copy on the folder did not 
run over 500 words, pictures be- 
ing allowed to tell the main part 
of the story. 

While there is nothing startlingly 
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WANTED 


Sales Manager 





Established New York, 30 
years. Excellent financial con- 
dition. Personal ownership. 
Drug, Hardware and Grocery 
trades. Leads its field in 
reputation and sale. 


Please don’t write if your 
experience and beliefs rate 
“advertising” as the essential 
force or unless you can bring 
a naturally unselfish nature 
and intense clear-thinking to 
conduct special relationships 
by mail to make them mutu- 
ally profitable and inspiring 
to all concerned. 


Replies to be considered, 
must be fully detailed as to 
education, experience, fam- 
ily, religion, etc. Address 
“R,” Box 224, Printers’ Ink. 
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new about this folder the School- 
master recommends it to the con- 
sideration of American hotel ad- 
vertisers as a pleasant and more 
than ordinarily interesting type of 
advertising. 

o + . 


Here is a little idea from a 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company ad- 
vertisement. This advertiser is anx- 
ious to get immediate action. The 
copy features an offer of a trial 
package of Rippled Wheat. Down 
in the right-hand corner of the ad- 
vertisement is what appears at first 
to be a coupon but which is ac- 
tually a clever little “reminder.” 

A blue arrow separates the block 
of text in the corner from the rest 
of the advertisement. In this ar- 
row, in reverse, is printed this sug- 
gestion: “Tear this off to remind 
you.” Then the details of the offer 
are repeated : 

“Take advantage of this money- 
back offer before your grocer’s 
stock is exhausted. . . . Buy the 
big value Rippled Wheat package ; 
get the trial package FREE. Use 
the trial package first. If you are 
not satisfied, return the big pack- 
age to your grocer and get your 
money back.” 

This is an interesting variation 








MEN LIKE THIS 


---are hard to find 


This man has been vice-president 
of two tremendously successful 
multi-million-dollar corporations. 
Fourteen years with one and nine 
years with the other. He has had 
wide experience in advertising 
and sales promotion. His business 
career has been unusual and bril- 
liant . . . Now his services are 
available to an advertising agency 
or manufacturer, desiring an 


executive of experience and sound 
judgment, a “builder of good 
will” . . . Or, to a trade associa- 
tion or industry, as “code author- 
ity” or national representative. 


Naturally, this man has contacts 


of importance and can furnish high- 
est references to interested parties. 


Please address inquiries to— 


PRINTERS’ INK WEEKLY ...“‘J,”’ Box 220, New York City 
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from the usual “Go to your grocer 
today.” 
om . s 

As summer approached a year 
ago, a small but brightly colored 
label was attached to each package 
of Hess Witch Hazel Cream that 
left the factory. The label read 
“Unexcelled for Sunburn and 
Windburn”; was bright golden rod 
in color; provided marked contrast 
with the blue package. No con- 
sumer advertising other than the 
package, but sales increased 15 per 
cent over the previous summer. 

This season, says L. F. Hess, a 
small amount of consumer adver- 
tising will appear, plus the sunburn 
label. It’s something like a game 
of chess, to the mind of the 
Schoolmaster, and the small manu- 
facturer can move his forces most 
readily and with less at stake. Out 
goes a pawn here, then one to back 
it up, followed by a bishop and a 
knight—before you know it the 
business is in full swing, profiting 
by the inexpensive experiments 
which would seem so cumbersome 
and ponderous to a big company. 

. . J 

Granted that there is nothing 
new under the sun, doesn’t this 
use for business-paper advertising 
smack of some small degree of 
novelty? It is told the School- 
master by T. C. Russell, of the 
Russell Electric Company, Chi- 
cago. Out of charity, the name of 
the city to which he refers is 
omitted; Otherwise this is Mr. 
Russell’s story, verbatim: 

“We feel that a good part of our 
present generation are hopelessly 
licked and all hope lies in the new 
generation which does not know 
defeat. In the meantime, our prob- 
lem is that of finding business in- 
stitutions with the spirit of cour- 
age and fight in their make-up. 

“Trade-paper advertising seems 
to be the best way of separating 
the sheep from the goats, and we 
therefore consider that trade papers 
have a greater opportunity for ser- 
vice today than they have ever had 
in the past. 

“This condition is well illustrated 
in the case of a dealer from 
who recently called on us in re- 
sponse to one of our trade-paper 
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In Philadelphia 


the 
BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


is setting 
the pace! 


It is, of course, important to re- 
member that the Benjamin Franklin 
is Philadelphia's modern hotel. 
But it is even more important to 
realize that the 1934 Benjamin 
Franklin is setting a new standard 
of VALUE in hotel service. You'll 
appreciate the sensible rates, 
but you'll remember, we hope, 
the many little “‘extras” of com- 


fort, convenience and courtesy. 






1200 1200 
OUTSIDE MODERN 
ROOMS BATHS 





— fax 
THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
CHESTNUT AND NINTH STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA'S MODERN HOTEL 


E. LESLIE SEFTON, Monaging Director 
The Largest Unit in the United Hotels Chain 

















BINDERS 


To make the files of the Printers’ 
Ink Publications more accessible 
we sell binders at cost. The Weekly 
holding ten or more copies is $1.25, 
postpaid, and the Monthly holding 
nine copies $2.00, postpaid. These 
binders are an attractive addition 
to any desk or library. 
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Attention 
Agenciese 


yi Leaver is the only 
A.B.C. newspaper in the State 
of New Jersey that is published 
on a week day. 


Thoroughly covers the summer 
paradise of Cape May County and 
South Jersey where hundreds of 
thousands of the Nation’s best 
families spend their vacation. 


Has excellent editorial page and 
last word in features. 


A Real Field for 
National Advertisers 
Write for Rates 


THE LEADER 


South Jersey’s Largest Weekly Newspaper 
EVERY THURSDAY 
Wildwood New Jersey 





ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Man either owning Agency—or asso- 
ciated with advertiser or advertising 
organization wanted by small, recog- 
nized active New York agency. Must 
be able to develop immediate busi- 
ness. Commission and drawing ar- 
rangement or partnership. No cash 
investment. Reply held strictly con- 
fidential. ‘“‘M,’’ Box 222, Printers’ Ink. 








ADVERTISING MANAGER 


—dtesires change. Offers unusually 
complete knowledge of all phases 
ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION 
8 years with present company. 

“N,” BOX No. 223, P. I 
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advertisements. He wanted to have 
the exclusive sale of our products 
in ————. 
“We looked over our records 
and found that we had an inquiry 
from one competitor in : 
On mentioning this fact, the caller 
advised frankly that this other 
competitor was a mighty good firm, 
but they did not have nearly so 
good a store location, display facili- 
ties, or store traffic as he had. He 
further added that the two of them 
were the only solvent dealers in 
that particular line in ————— and 
that the other twelve were hope- 
lessly broke and insolvent. 

“Tf we had been depending upon 
circularizing for reaching our pros- 
pects, we would have been ham- 
mering away at these fourteen 
names when only two of them were 
any good. 

“The interesting point is the fact 
that the only two good dealers in 
the town were the only ones who 
answered our advertisements. 

“Rating book figures mean but 
little today, and the same is true 
of a company’s past record in busi- 
ness. From our own experience, 
we do not know of any effective, 
economical way of reaching the 
live wires in business except 
through trade-paper advertising.” 





What company was it that once 
used as a slogan the phrase “Good 
for man and beast?” The Print- 
ERS’ INK slogan file does not reveal 
the answer; evidently the slogan 
has long been in disuse. 

At any rate, it might almost ap- 
ply to Gulf Insect Spray, made by 
Gulf Refining Company. Farm- 
paper advertising pictures a com- 
pany representative actually gar- 
gling with the product, while three 
Texas dairy hands look on in 
wonder and amazement. Good evi- 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified ads cost seventy-five cents a line for each insertion. 


Minimum order five 


lines costing three dollars and seventy-five cents. Classified ads payable in advance. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
We want to buy for cash any magazine 





devoted to confectionery, novelties, 
stationery or small wares. ightner 
Publishing Corp., 2810 S. Mithigan, 
Chicago, 





Publishers’ Representative wanted to 
cover New England, Boston headquar- 
ters, for long established and successful 
trade publication. Strictly commission. 
State facilities and publications now 
representing. Box 841, Printers’ Ink. 





HELP WANTED 


Free lance publicity man to popularize 
new metal, introduced at Chicago Worlds 
Fair by nationally prominent architect, 
through newspapers, general magazines 
and news reels. Box 842, P. 


Advertising salesman for trade maga- 
zine; permanent position; splendid op- 
portunity for man with wide contacts 
among agencies, Experience in food in- 
dustry preferred. Write full details 
mentioning salary desired. Box 843, P. I. 


Opening in small, growing agency 
(New York City) for experienced man or 
woman with present or former contacts. 
Circumstances prevent us following up 
unusually good leads, General real es- 
tate contacts preferred but not essential. 
Liberal commission; salary after brief 
trial period. Box 840, Printers’ Ink. 


LITHOGRAPHIC SALESMAN 
An opportunity is open for a real litho- 
graph salesman who has a following of 
steady customers at present, but who also 
wants to enlarge his sphere of activity 
with a larger field of prospective cus- 
tomers to draw from. Plant opulgget 
for offset work in colors, located in New 
York City for over twenty years. Ad- 
dress Confidential, Box 847, P. I. 

















POSITIONS WANTED 


Editor or Publicity—Man with wide ex- 
perience on business, trade and industrial 
publications desires position as editor or 
publicity to industry, Agency or direct. 
Anywhere. Box 849, P. I., Chicago Office. 


Manager Advertising-Sales Promotion, 
plant equip., metal working firm. Was 
snatched by adv. agy. when depression 
“dunked” capital goods industries. Secks 
indus. connection again. 36. Box 848, P. I. 


ADVERTISING MAN, 34, open for con- 
nection as adv. mgr. in private concern; 
copy, layout, production in agency; or 
pub. rep.; prefer West or So. W. A-1 
character, refs. Box 844, Printers’ Ink. 














SECRETARY—Thoroughly competent— 
desires connection advertising or publish- 
ing. Past 14 years with AYE ON as 
Secretary to Senior Vice President in 
charge New York Office. Box 846, P. I. 


Available for connection, vigorous busi- 
i possessing fifteen years’ 





ness builder, 
varied and important experience in do- 
mestic and export business, advertising 
and law, acquired in executive, selling, 
traveling onl legal capacities. Box 845, 
Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING MANAGER 

German (middle-aged), with best ex- 

riences and references, seeks position. 

e was in U. S. A. before the war; 
talks and writes English fluently and con- 
vincingly, worked during several years as 
advertising manager in the German 
branch of the well-known Sunlight Soap 
Manufacturing, knows advertising thor- 
oughly in America and Europe; plans, 
supervises and prepares complete mer- 
chandising campaigns; has sense for tech- 
nical things as he acts as correspondent 
for technical American magazines now, 
and would also take other duties. He 
would like to immigrate to U.S.A. Please 
give full details but note that letters run 
twice a fortnight. HANS F. KUTSCH- 
BACH, Berlin, Berlin-Steglitz Moltke- 
Strasse 2, Germany. 








CAUTION 


Applicants for itions adver- 
tised in PRINTERS’ INK are 
urged to use the utmost care 
in wrapping and fastening any 
samples of work addressed to 
us for forwarding. We are fre- 
quently in receipt of large pack- 
ages, burst open, in a condition 
that undoubtedly occasions the 
loss of valuable pieces of printed 
matter, copy, drawings, etc. Ad- 
vertisers receiving quantities of 
samples from numerous appli- 
cants, are also urged to exercise 
every possible care in handling 
and returning promptly all sam- 
ples oaoutall to them. 


PRINTERS’ INK acts in the 
capacity of a forwarder, as a 
matter of service to both sub- 
scriber and advertiser, and where 
extremely heav and bulky 
bundles are addressed in our 
care, it will be appreciated if the 
necessary postag or rf il 

is sent to us at the same time. 
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Pace 
Automobile Trade jounel cecosecese 9 
Ayer & Son, Inc., N. W. .....eeeees 
Baltimore Sun ....cccccccccccccces 35 
Seiten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 

A, ctcenckunaseuaeatnoeens+ anne - 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel .......... 115 
Chicago American ...... eeveecees 38-39 
Chicago Daily News ........++eee++ 27 
Chicago Tribune .......... eecccece 120 
Classified Advertisements .......... 117 
Condé Nast Publications ........... 13 
Corbett, Inc., J. Ralph ........+-.-+ 75 
Cosmopolitan esses ceveccecoes 17 to 24 
DRONE cc ccccccccesccs eeeseoeas 48 
Detroit Free Press ........seeeee> 51 
Datrelt MEWS cccceccccsevecsceces 46-47 
Federal Advertising Agency, Inc. .. 2 
POROUS occccccesccccceccccccecese 109 
Francis Press, Charles .........+++ 119 
Free & Sleininger, Inc. ........... 116 
SO Es Bs My adbeenccsacieds 91 
Help Wanted, “L,” Box 221 ...... 103 
Help Wanted, “‘M,” Box 222 ...... 116 
Help Wanted, “R,” Box 224....... 114 
Ti iscccnb ages nsaceanceteoead 113 
Cae GE co ccccdsccescssus 70-71 


Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers.. 87 
Milwaukee Journal 6 


Modern Magazines .........++6+++ 111 
Beembrens EO Fetrte cccccccccvecss 83 
National Broadcasting Co., Inc. ..78-79 
National Geographic Magazine .... 66 
DE DONE cecccdececeneseceecces 5 
New York Journal .........+++++ 30-31 
Hew TESS SAEED cccccsccsccveces 11 
Outdoor Advertising, Inc. ......... 77 
Outdoor Life ..cccccccccccsccccecs 69 
Parents’ Magazine ............+: 58-59 


“7.” Box 220 ...114 
“N,” Box 223 ...116 


Position Wanted, 
Position Wanted, 


Printers’ Ink Publications ....... 98-99 
Printing Products Corp. .........+- 89 
Progressive Farmer .......+.+++++ 54-55 
PURER cvccccscccececccedeseoceces 101 
Rotarian Magazine ..........es+0+: 60 
Stuyvesant Group .........+eee0: 107 
Washington Star .......eeeeceeees 63 
Wildwood (N. J.) Leader .......- 116 
Woman’s Home Companion ..... 64-65 
Worcester Telegram-Gazette ...... 43 
- 


Every effort is made to keep this index 
free of errors, but no responsibility is 
assumed for any omission. 
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pany has been urging dealers to 
“ask ’em to buy.” 

This sounded pretty logical to 
Farrel Hines, Texaco man out ip 
Hugo, Colo. So one fine afternoon 
when things were slow, he sat 
down and wrote a letter and sent jt 
out to a hundred prospects. The 
second day after writing he got 
twelve new accounts. His produc- 
tive letter, confounding perhaps to 
experts, read simply as follows: 

“You know what Texaco Gaso- 
line and Texaco Golden Motor Oj! 
are, so there is no need of going 
into that and making a long letter 
out of this. 

“We need your gasoline and oil 
business, and would appreciate very 
much any part of it you can give to 
us. 

“Texaco does make your car run 
better. Try it.” 




























Class Member Elzey Roberts is 
entitled to congratulations _ this 
week on two counts and the School4 
master, feeling it will be agrecable 
to the other members, hereby takes 
the liberty of extending them. 

First, there was the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the St. Louis Star- 
Times. John C. Roberts, his father. 
bought the Star in 1913 and since 
his death in 1924 the paper, under 
the management of Elzey Roberts 
took over the Times. 

Second, the newspaper moves 
into a fine and modern new buildi 
—which in itself is plenty to 
proud of. 

The Schoolmaster is a week lat 
in expressing the felicitations o 
himself and the Class. But any 
way, here they are. 


+ + + 


Too Late to Slump 


Stanparp Branps, INCORPORATED 
New Yorx 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

May we have permission to reproducq 
your editorial, “Too Late to Slump 
which appeared in the May 24 issue ¢ 
Printers Ink? We desire to run thi 
in our house organ, The Bulletin, issued 
only to employees of Standard Brands 
It certainly is an excellent theme and 
something which we think well worth 


reiterating. Zc APB 
. A. Berry, 
Bulletin Editor 
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YOU HAVE TO PROD 
FOR PROFITS NOW 


In all periods of cautious spending, printing 
e plays an important part in getting results. 


ar run 
Right now when you have to prod for 


- > profits, it is especially important to be.sure 
m4 your booklets, leaflets and catalogs carry 
be real sales appeal. 
th an- 
athe Our specialty is giving real sales appeal 


— to printing that might become very common- 


place with printers of less experience. Let 





moves 


us show you how we can help you prod for 
profits with your printing. 


“ ” 
ail the man we heve served 


MEDALLION 3-3500 





CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
461 EIGHTH AVE., cor. 34th ST., NEW YORK 
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. COVERAGE | 


Percentages of coverage 52% 
57% 


of the families of Chicago IN 1934 
IN 1917 






and suburbs by daily 
newspapers 








IN 1934 














FAMILIES AND DAILY NEWSPAPER CIRCULATIONS 
IN METROPOLITAN CHICAGO 
1917 1934 

Number Coverage Number Coverage 
Families ....748,136 — 1,216,563 — 
Tribune ....270,810 36% 627,160 52% 
American. ..313,800 42% 412,160 34% 
News ...... 428,704 57% 383,885 32% 


NOTE: Circulations are averages for six months’ periods ended 
March 31, and for city and suburban only 











627,000 


DAILY CIRCULATION 


IN CHICAGO AND SUBURBS ALONE 


* 


The lowest general daily milline 
rate of any Chicago newspaper 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST WEWSPAPTEA 
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